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\lundum Safety Treads were decided upon for all stairways leading from 
the main floor of the New Hotel Statler, Buffalo, because they could be obtained 
in colors satisfactory to the architect, because they contain Alundum abrasive 
iggregates that are sure to give satisfactory wear and because they have a non 
slip surface 


Durability and non-slip surface are essential to every public building. The 


durability of Alundum Safety Tile makes it economical. The slip-proof surface 


without corrugations or grooves, a surface which remains non-slip during the 


entire life of the tread, makes it desirable. 


[here are two general classes of Alundum safety floor and stair tile and 


of all types of buildings can be satisfactorily met 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


treads and the requirements 


PHILADELPHIA 
NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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PI hie Histori f Publi 
10tographic Histories of Public 
Improvements 
} 
N pictorial records of things well done there are values, both h 
torical and inspirational, which are often overlooked. When t 
blades of grass are made to grow where one grew before, t 
seldom is a photograph secured of the one blade before improvement 
work starts. And later on, the lament is heard: Why didn’t we get 
a picture of the old shack where the new city hall now stands? or « 
the dump which has beentransformed into a playground? or of tl 
collection of ruts which is now a well-paved street ? 
“Before and after” views of municipal improvements have mat 
ases. They form graphic records of great value to the future hi 
torian of the city; they add interest and impressiveness to ant 
reports of city departments; they can be used effectively by the Cha 
ber of Commerce in publicity booklets; they find a place on thx 
of city planning and civic exhibits in other « munities; and tl 
form most acceptable illustrations for th ges of THE AME! 
' Ciry—in witness whereof attention is respectfully directed tl 
items and pictures on this and the next five pages. 
River Banks Made Safe and Beautiful When Hamilton dug itsel 
Hamitton, Onro.—The accompanying mud of 1913, after it had 
pictures show the wonderful change which the Chamber of Commerce 
has been wrought in the banks of the ne of the chief factors 11 ng the 
Great Miami River through the work of tion of Hamilton’s new problet 
the Miami Conservancy District, where this prevention. Meetings of c'tizens and 
, frequently turbulent stream passes through ness men were held in the 1 
Hamilton. When the flood of 1913 swept Chamber of Commerce, the pl 
through Hamilton and caused a property prevention were worked out in deta 
loss of more than seven millions of dollars then an aggressive campaigt 1 beh 
and claimed more than a hundred human’ the program was worked out through 
lives. no one realized that out of this dis- Chamber of Commerce and its affiliated 
aster would come the beauty that presents bodies. 
itself to-day with the work of flood preven- It did not require a great amou 
tion completed. educational work to convince the peo Oo 
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t never again should they’ of the river banks through Hamilton were 
+] ter of 1912 it it did require made by the various agencies worki 
- : me ickeun a : f res ne hicl His int through the Chamber of Commerc 
: lefinite 1 ventually these levees will be boulevard 
| rags eth tigt or and made still more attractive, thus adding 
he ; es E i | rae till greater beauty to a city proud of 
~<a : nay . 4 oe 2 iccomplishments and becoming noted fi 
3 sm , ‘ « —— ‘ af the its many beauty-spots. 
wee — pig JOHN E. NORTHWAY 
estiol ch led to the beautification Secretary-Manager. Hamilton Cl er of Commer 
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WEST BANK OF THE MIAMI AT HAMILTON, MARCH 1, 1918 


e-story building and the old stone foundation shown in the left of the picture were in the way 
J ghey 3 levee, and obstructed the waterway of the Main-High bridge. The river bank — 
the foundation contained piling, old foundations, trash, and projecting sewers, and was covered with a 
heavy growth of willows. The portion of the city to the west was subject to overflow from high river 
stages, as there was no levee at this point. The river bank was unsightly, and was unsanitary as well 








WEST BANK OF THE MIAMI AT HAMILTON, LESS THAN FIVE YEARS LATER 


The three-story building and the old foundation have been removed and the river widened somewhat 
The river channel has also been deepened and cleared of bars along the shore. The piling, old founda 
tions, trash and other obstructions have been taken out. A substantial earthen levee has been built to 
protect the west side of Hamilton. The wide white band along the base of the levee is the concrete 
revetment. At the foot of the revetment is a flexible mat made up of concrete blocks, woven together 
by galvanized cables. The portion of the levee above the revetment has been sown to grass, and good 
growth has resulted he wall shown in the lower left-hand corner is the beginning of the transition 
from the river section to the bridge opening. The clean banks and grassy slopes of the new levee have 
been a great civic improvement for Hamilton 
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| Vain Street, Before 
and After 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va— 
st outstanding re- 
achievement of the 








o Chamber of 
j ommerce is shown in 
accompanying “before 

nd after” views of Main 

Street. Special commit- 

tees of the Chamber so- 

ed the property own- 
in connection with the 
ts of the lighting sys- 
m and secured their co 
peration in removing 











the unsightly wooden 





mos 
llis Ss. 


. MAIN STREET, CLARKSBURG, WITH ITS OLD WOODEN POLES 
The new installation on AND AWNINGS AND SIDEWALK OBSTRUCTIONS 
fain Street and Pike 


/ 
fixtures, which are of 


’ Street consists of 





2 poles 


the Electric Railway 


quipment Company type. 


Che poles are placed ap- 

















i proximately 100 6ofeet 
ipart, diagonally on the 
j two sides of both streets. 
The lights are of General 
electric make, 600 candle- 
power each. The cost 
was $120 for the pole and 
$so for the light fixture. 
Property owners paid 77.1 
} cents per front foot to- 
vard the entire cost, the 
} balance being divided be- 
tween the lighting and 
street car companies. : Se: es 2 
G. D. THELEEN MAIN STREET, CLARKSBURG, AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 
Managing Secretary, Clarks The contrast with the old conditions will be even greater when the over 
g Chamber of Comm erce. head wires are removed to side streets and alleys 
Coney Island’s New Municipal intersection. The height 
} Boardwalk 8 5d a Ee taken 
( Ong? 1 qd i y¥ alli i Tal 
These paragraphs are from an article, The walk itself is mad 
Brooklyn, Present and Future,” by Ed nts 20 feet apart. Each bent 1 rag 
vard Riegelmann, President of the Borough = Ps reggae 
f Brooklyn, in the recently published Off an ga bud til 
cial Book of the Silver Jubilee of Greater piles, thus | 
New York: ant dow! 
piles are 14 1ncl 1 ( 
The Coney Island Boardwalk extends fron re spaced Io feet 
the foot of Ocean Parkway to the entrance of enetration in the sand t 
Sea Gate on West 37th Street, the entire t undfill is ir place 
length of the city-owned beach, for a distance The land for this 
t 9,500 feet The walk is 8o feet wide, or 20 public beach on October ) al 
feet wider than the widest part of the Atlant I id s uired | t t he 
City boardwalk The floor surface is 13 feet he tot t 
} above normal high tide, and can be reached neering and inspection 1s appt mately $ 
from adjacent streets by double ramps at each 000 See picture n next pag 
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A SECTION OF THE CONEY ISLAND WATER-FRONT, AS IT WAS IN 1921 AND AS IT IS IN 1923 
(See item on preceding page) 


What a Housing Corporation plank No. 5 of the Chamber of Commerce 
i program of work, and the 200-acre site for 

Has Accomplished i 

the garden city known as Seneca Heights 

was chosen by the subscribers to the fund 

Corporation was organized in 1920 under by stock vote. 


)LEAD N. ¥ The Olean Housing 


The new development is 
on the slope of Mount 
tan nousiws conmonarion Hermans, one of the foot- 
SENECA HEIGHTS : : ; 
—— hills of the Alleghanies, 





~— 


rm 


eneral Pian showing Prupoegd . - Seems «oh 
Saetayeens of Rept opposite the city. This 
tafe, ng, ow - ° “ e 
ee , a, _ location on the bank of 
cs en the Allegheny River is 
ba one of great natural 
aS = beauty, but was worthless 
PN EON i? ’ ' until the Olean flood 
ts . x 3 it . . 
¥4 ; abatement project was 
4 completed in I9I9 as a 
part of a previous pro- 
er .| . Lo 2, [fs gram of the local Cham- 
wont Sergy Z ae if “> 
rota gel at PB cncnay, oy or e835 i KS ber. 
int m A." ie é 


Values were so de- 
pressed along the ap- 
proaches to the present 
garden city that these 
sites were occupied only 
by the poorest class of 
buildings, and it was con- 
sidered Olean’s most un- 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
sirable section. The 
romoters of the flood 


atement were the first 
realize the residential 
ossibilities of this 
ountainside, and in re- 
ieving a housing need 
have 
hat is already regarded 


the y developed 
is one of the most beau- 
tiful residential districts 
western New York. 
The Housing Corpo- 
ration in the beginning 
built 
mand, but this season an 





in advance of de- 
increased organization 
is kept busy on special 
from 
cot- 
tages to stately homes. 
Employing the same 
system by which the 
city’s eleven-mile dyke system was _ buiit 
unlimited quantities of sand and gravel are 
dredged from the river for iction 
This includes the paving of nearly a mile 
of streets, which will be completed this year 
in accordance with the accompanying map. 
rhe school site shown in the center of the 
map has been presented to the district. 
The landscape architect of the develop- 
ment is John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass. 
E. W. FITZGERALD, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


orders varying 


humble  six-room 


constr 








LOOKING DOWN YORK STREET, SENECA HEIGHTS, AS CONSTRUCTION 


WAS JUST BEGINNING 


The Place of the Beautiful 
in the City Plan 


E must recognize that 

in ugly cities, and tl 

need for it. The question is not 
optimism or pessimism, but of honestly fa 
facts True, we must be practical and lo 
after the utilitarian needs of mod 
That, however, does not involve 














the beautiful. You may remembe 1 
of the old Bishop in “Les Miserables,” “7 
beautiful is as useful as the useful,” add 
“and perhaps more so.” In our city plannit 
we mu | tor pK 
ple and if w t S 
cessfully p rat I 
ple, we must think of th 
happiness 1 if the 
to be happ} r 
must be incl 1 
complete progran Su 
a program calls for t 
transtormatior Sé lar a 
that is possible thr 
the replanning of existing 
cities, but the pr 
should also include 


building of new cities 
new lines, 
hampering conditions that 
are characteristi f 
How entrancing i 
this prospect! To hav 


cities 


any part in a broad cit 
planning program 

have an enviable life, g 

ing opportunity f r genu 
ine and permanent pu 

SeTVICE 


VIEW FROM THE SAME POINT A YEAR LATER, SHOWING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF YORK STREET ~. 


—JoHN Now: 
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THE RIVERWAY, BOSTON PARK SYSTEM, IN 1892, DURING CONSTRUCTION 


This beautifu 
and unsanits 







l and popular water-park represents the transformation of what was once an ugly, neglected 
y stream. Practically everything in the picture below, with the exception of the old trees, 
was artific y created according to the plans of the designers, Olmsted Brothers, of Brookline, Mas 
The dark point of land in the 
occupied by the oak tree on t) 
of the plantin 











iz g area near the center of the early view is the same as the one 
in the later view. The old trees and certain curves in the outline 
at high-water mark can also be easily identified 

















THE RIVERWAY, BOSTON PARK SYSTEM, 28 YEARS AFTER CONSTRUCTION 








The Economic Value of Public Parks 
and Seenic Preservation 
By George F. Kunz, A.M., Se. D. 


President, American Scenic 


parks 


icipal, state 


} ry ; 
and reservations 


and national ha 
educational, 


several values—esthetic, 


} } > ~] . “- : 
ienic (which includes recreative), and 


economic. Thes« 


ted and lependen 


are so closely re 
that it is 


whe Te ne 


values 
inter t 

ilt to separate them and to say 
ends and the other begins, for, as a matte 
f fact, it is the esthetic and the hygienic 


lues that give parks their economic value. 


It is a mistaken notion that only the com 
itively few cultured and highly edu 
cated people have esthetic appreciation of 
rks, reservations, and places of natural 


eauty Esthetic appreciation is a natural 
democratic posse ssion 


would rather play on the grass 


tinct and a very 


the pavement. They prefer a tree 
p-post or telegraph pole in their 
umes. They instinctively pluck flowers if 

} 


can when they see them 


Happiness Is an Asset 


Whatever 


that value 


happiness has value, al 


ive 


cannot always be ex 





in terms of dollars and cents—and 
frequently, it can. In a residential 
district, a house and lot situated amidst 


neighbors who have unkempt and _ untid 

back yards is not as valuable in dollars and 
cents as one surrounded by neighbors who 
have attractive dooryards and back yards 


Barren dirt house lots, with heaps of rub- 


; +} 


ish of all kinds, are a poor asset to the 
owner and neighbors; whereas. grass) 
lawns, trees, shrubs, gardens, and general 


tidiness are an actual economic asset to the 


whole neighborhood. Sometimes a single 
beautiful tree, or a single great rock, will 
make a place famous and add to its value. 
The same argument applies to public streets 
A tree-lined roadway o1 


and public parks. 


public park is a public asset, and by a pub- 
i I 


a } 

lic asset we mean an asset of the individual 
people who compose the public. It en 
hances their pleasure and comfort and the 


value of the neighboring property. 


and Historic 


. ; ; 
Preservation Society 


ine sam<¢ t ( ra 
ith 
» matter how leve é 
iresque the regio y be, there 
( t LIV Ss g es Oo! ¢ pD P 
the wind the bot tf whicl é 
d othe vet m 
| i Oo he \ ( ( 
Che Cc Pg il] es OT fa nes f r 
( ( by the neig! inh t 
ng place Ss it g p ind 
¢ If, inste t 
ry or otherwise dispcse of theit 
ind keep the ravines clean and att \ 
these places would b transtormed int 
rks and become an asset instead of 
detriment to the comn 
\ interesting ( 
t preserving glen enery thin a town 
ifforded by the lilla Gl ica 
h be I 
‘ , [ 
( p \ fe é the Casca 
1 Compa 1 he 
rited Tr tees i ~ 
1 Historic Presse , 
IN ert H lrema q old 
eautified the ) ¢ eye 
Lo ¢ { niversit I in La i 
‘ m do 
cent Mr. and M1 Pre é t 
the University some ts near the bridgs 
permitting the removal of some houses and 
the opening up of a be tiful vista | the 
vine and toward the in 
We may cite, as an i trat he 
economic value of ( Gra 
mercy Park, in Ne York ( In 18 
Samuel B. Ruggles juire om ue 
Duane a farm of 27 acres, including the 


present Gramercy 


his 


property. tarm comprised an area 
equal to about 108 city lots. Ruggles con 


verted 42 lots into a privat 


art ino ] th ; 
the surrounding lots h certain restric 
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Vileg I ise oO 
‘ ‘ 
( € f th 
‘ ~ 4 
4 ed the « Li ue 
42 
t fh lot ' I 
‘ 
Parks Increase Land Value 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
ond 
é iv ( 
pa 
Q2k ‘ 
rht t ton Rese t S 
‘ é htee €a te 
| o¢ 
- tne | K ¢ 
. ( ise 1n V { i ) 
1 « ce of 3 the ] t cn 
he park t about $15,14 
“ eT cel a yCada 
reas 
. > sy 
e pa 359 
: 
‘ n the ot the 
. ve h $225,000 
ia Wepatl yw I 
an fnid 0 Nel 
r TIC | é 3 ( l [ 
| ( re 
cent) Va ‘ i . 
tse 
— 
ound 
rt 
‘ mor! than ¢ e tha 
rone ‘ 
; oi t i ition of! Téa 
in 
te il | hattan Isl id ( 
é : 
t S h h tnere \\ e co 
+ CC 
' ‘ ement 
+} F the 
f 1,49 | i ne Vv if 
t oveme Ss oi 
‘ a 
11.78 e the valuatior c I 
} 
. RRS oof { ‘ if 
r the ib sul 
i 
ding ‘ ire te he pres 
) ( ¢ t t VM ( ¢ fold 
‘ { Ul 
- ~ ‘ 
ore than | Ce 
Except in de t re ! cent cannot 
cept 1 
reserved as nat cent without 
‘ | | 
ree birds ind other animals irees are 
the natural ornaments and protectors of the 
nad hit tour-Toot mais 
ul 
the natu ibitants ot the woods 
‘ ul us ‘ 
] t part ot ner fe ct scenery If 
1 nese are Da - 1} I 7 
I tree the roadside and in the fields 
e t } 
I I the birds will come to thet 
eserves itl 
. ‘ , 
i the tree e thick enough and wild 
{i til aaa 
| ee ai. 
e protect the wild animals will seek 
| 
I 
, Bt elem amhe 
their refuge ther These are ali elements 
] ] ac 
i enic and educational value as well as 
conom Va ¢ 
There have beet number of instances 
where sce eservation or beautifying 
s brought great financial return. One 
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the most notable of 


these instances 
hat of the Cathedral at Copenhagen. T! 
athedral was built in the outskirts of 
ty and was left in an unfinished con 
n for over a century, with the result th 
‘thing but shanties and hovels surround 
it- Finally, a wealthy citizen of Cope: 
hagen volunteered to complete the edifi 
his own expense, provided he were 
¢ authority to proceed, The authorit 
completed the Cathedra 
ind not only paid for its completion, | 


give! 


vas given, he 


ine identally cleared a considerable sum 
mey above the cost of the work, becau 
he had immediately bought all the lan 
the vicinity of the Cathedral, made 
beautiful 


select section of it, and sold 
be used only for the finest resident 
perty 
\nother instance is that of the Butte 


Chaumont. This chalk mountain in the out 
skirts of Paris was filled with pits and hole 
ind was the abode of the most questionabl 
characters during the French Commune 
Gradually lakes were formed where there 
were holes, and the hillsides were set with 
trees, with the result that a splendid resi 
dential section now surrounds this formerly 
rbidding and dangerous region. 

lf, when the plans for the city of New 
10th Street were being pr 

pared, there had been a landscape arch 


té or 


rr some one with judgment in charg 
of the matter, he could have used the vari 
ous ponds for small lakes, he would not 
have eradicated every hill, but would her 
and there have given us a small park, and 
would not have laid out the city on the 
lines of a checkerboard, with a 


rk above 


loss of 
Instead of 
giving us a few avenues and many streets, 
he would have reversed the order and given 
us Many avenues and fewer streets, with the 
result that traffic would not have been ren 
dered difficult for many years and almost 
impossible, as it is to-day. Moreover, as the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 
it would have meant that two or three times 
as many homes as now would have had sun 
light all the day, whereas at the present 
time in many of the side streets the sun 
is never seen and the streets are filled with 
ice. The death rate of the entire city has 
been notably increased by the little knowl- 
edge shown of what New York was to be 
in the future. 


both beauty and accessibility. 
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Cost of Street Lighting in Baltimore 


Both Gas and Electric Lights Used in Streets and Alleys 


By John J. Hanson 


Superintendent of Lamps and Lighting, Baltimore, Md. 


LL the ornamental luminous arc lamps 
and fixtures comprising the White 
Way district in Baltimore, the orna- 
ntal lamps and fixtures in service on the 
North 
Plaza, the Polytechnic In 
and Western 
and the Sewage Pumping- 


eral boulevards in 
Hall 


a 
tne 


Baltimore, on 
he City 
Eastern 


gh Schools, 


lemale 


Station, and on the various bridges, together 
ith the gas lamp posts and a number of 

evard lanterns and patent lamp burners, 
of the city. All other 
imps and fixtures are the property of the 
contractors. 


the property 


veral 
\t the present time there are in service 
throughout the city under the supervision 
f the Department of Lamps and Lighting 
25,469 street lamps of various types as 


fol ows: 
escent mantle gas lamps ‘ 14, 
escent electric lamps, 40 C.P. overhead 
series ° ° 0,084 
ndescent electric lamps, 40 P r 
ground series case us : 7 
Incandescent electric lamps, 40 C.P. multiple 771 
andescent electric lamps, 60 C.P ver 
1 series tees che i : 9 
] lescent electric lamps, 200 C.P. over 
ead series cheatonasos ro 211 
I aundescent electric lamps, 400 C.1 ver 
ead series . wTrTT TTT ere oes o< St 
Incandescent electric lamps, 400 C.P. unde 
ground series ak awh 186 
Incandescent electric lamps, 1,000 C.P. over 
ead series : a Sixeie-a 
I ndescent electric lamps, 40-80 C.P. (city 
enar ) : 1,74 
‘ pere cle re lamps, overhead districts ] ,2¢ 
1 ere ele ic arc lamps, underground dis 
tricts ° eerccecees _ 1,384 
6.6-ampere White Way arc lamps, tnderground 
ll-night tricts | ns 911 
6.6-ampere White Way arc lamps, underground 
half-night districts .... coeeeeecocce 81 
8 48 


Cost of Operating and Maintaining Street 
Lamps 
The cost of operating and maintaining 
the various types of street Jamps is at the 
following rates per lamp per year: 


GAS LAMPS 
Boulevard type incandescent mantle lamps, ir 
cluding supply of gas...... 
Ornamental type incandescent 
including supply of gas......... 
Two-burner (St. Louis type) 
mantle lamps, including supply of gas.... 37.2 


aad 


mantle lamps 









S 


Py) J 





~” 
cad 


iba 


; 
i 









— 


* Lathes. B.S 
St, 











TYPE OF 6.6-AMPERE WHITE WAY ARC LAMP 
AND STANDARD USED IN BALTIMORE 
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ORNAMENTAL GAS LAMPS USED IN BALTIMORE 














( ys, as well is ¢€ ecting a 
hting device daylight 1 rs 1 n the maintenance of these lamps. 
} j + ¢] ‘ ‘ 
P fie Night Inspection 
ct r the purpose of keeping a strict sup 
The cost of se nect the vision over the lighting service to see tl 
1 ‘ ‘ tandard of light require : by the ter: 
ce with { cificat $18 f the contract is maintained during 1 } 
é for material 1 labor, it be nde hours of burning and to report any negle ’ 
t | that tl cit alse ra n the part of the contractors which m 
oved pavement charg I 1 result in defective lamp service, nightly 
vices from the 1 n to the cur the ns are maintained by the general 
‘ S12 eacl nd tor | rvice rs and a report is made to the Ds 
foam main =r ‘ n. $8 each rtment each morning as to lamps tout 
efective or faulty in their respective d 
Lighting Alleys tricts All such defects or outages at 
A total of . lditional lat were charged to the several compani¢ s, and tl 
iced in servics ring 1922 f lighting mount representing such defections or out ) 
rk alleys th t the city All the ges is deducted from the inonthly bills 
( city the contractors. | 
( iré T¢ 1 If ri I | le ] ich | he pt ices quoted below on elect 
has been connect » with the ndet lamps are based on the present pric¢ 
ground electric service from the main thor ‘harged by the Electrical Commission fot 
‘ hfare é é the duct re¢ and in the event of any chang: 
t to the Elect | the rental, there will be a chars } 
| material t en the ot of $1.40 per lamp for each 1 cent chang: 
nate i ( l I 4 pel ‘ | r eacn cen ( ny 
eliminating the 1 tv of | ’ nduit 1 ict rental per foot 
AMPS 
Old City Ne A 
Half 
ALIN ight All-Night 
t Over Under ler 4) 
k head Kr ir | x 4 
W ¢ 0 | 
e 0 $75.00 $96 $81.0 
\\ ) nn 
40 ( ’ ‘ 
4 CC} s = ) 9 55 ) 
f { e Ss ‘ 95.80 0 
( 44.50 61.0 4 
| e 56.00 a0 0 i 
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The cost of electric current fe 




















ir use in | € S 2 ‘ 
cipal buildings and on the vari lamp per hour. the rate 
ges, squares, markets, etc., maintained Or tbic feet for such ex . 
the Department of Lamps and Lighting iverage consumption ‘ 
cents per kw. hr. feet per hour for « ; 
[he city pays for all gas for street lamps imp and 4 cubic feet ea 
ated along the gas and electric compa ornamental type of lamy ch exc 
s’ mains at the rate of $7.97 pet lamp pet harged to the American Street Lighti1 
not exceeding 2'% culic feet of gas mpat in accordance with the terms 
lamp per hour and burning not mor‘ contract between thi nd the « 
$,000 hours per year. OT 1 gas any 
| - Di | I | 
Sew sina > Small 
ew age Isposa in the Sma 
C > 
Ommunity 
- 
‘ By W. C. Hirn 
Michigan State Department of Health 
EWAGE disposal in the small con enterv. tvphoid fever and the 
munity includes the general sewerag: hich are likel 
problem in the small community. Fre eweragt Such conditions as these | 
quently this is a perplexing problem, i1 rapidly disappeared during ( f 
lving | il politics, law, economic ind three de ides and 1 ‘ 1 t re rt rate 
é and too often t is not fiver ommunitt wit! ‘ 
} | 1 
proad- have ‘ ‘ 
nded considera , complete 
1 
tion it deserves. ae SE ws 0 7 
: The Problem 
Not s man ( _ 
ears ago sewerage “When all sides of the question are ees 
5 ; considered, we find that sewerage in P 
systems were com- ° ° | 
- : the small community is really a prob- 
} mon only in the lem that deserves very careful con 
more densely popu- sideration and that the local govern | 
. ; ~ ..c - ] 
' lated sections of the ing body should spare no reasonable , 
~ ti ond amount of time or expense to have the 
larger cities, < 
a. oe . plans carefully executed and the con- , 
families living iM struction work efficiently managed. ind me 
more sparsely  set- It seems difficult to think of a surer [ 
tled communities way of getting into expensive diffi- ; 
} , i nasetin culties than to have the designing of 
ane 1! ou . ( 
gee : the first sewerage system in a commu- 
homes knew very nity placed in inexperienced, incompe- 
little of the protec- tent hands and have the construction 
tion and conve- ot her oe by — local ne’er-do-well. the 
niences afforded by uch procedure always brings trouble. ee Caney 
sanitary plumbing thinking of the ne 
and methods of dis- 
posing of liquid waste safely and eco ige. If the money which has been spent 
nomically Within my experience in sewerage had given us nothing mors 
engineering work, | was once employed in health protection, we shou 
the construction of sewers which com more than the cost. Typl 
prised the first attempt at a complete sys iny means the onl sea st hich res 
tem for a city of 25,000 inhabitants. As from unsanitary conditio1 t since it 
could be expected, this city was at th reportable disease in ne 
time a hotbed of malaria, yellow fever. to-day taken as an index to sanitar 
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Education Needed in Small Communities 





system which s 


oper growth of 


municipal authorities, including the health 


the question. Many of our municipalit 
ve sewerage systems that have gro 
p in a haphazard fashion without 
rticular plans and are a constant sour 
novance and danger. ouch lack 
inning practically always results in « 


sive mistakes. As soon as a sewer 


yen 
tem is considered feasible in an in 
ted community, the public author 
1 secure the services of some per 
broad experience in municipal e1 
neering work to study the problems and 
] ut plans for an adequate vste 
he serious mistake of employing unqi 
persons to design and supervis« 


s made all too frequent] 


best advice procu ible 
‘on ; 
1 small fraction of the total « 
he system, and economical design 


save many times its cost. A prot 
engineer who has designed and sups 
ed millions of dollars’ worth of we 
small communities and in 
ities, has often said that he considers e1 
gineering work in the sma 
much more difficult than in the larger cit 
When we give this a little consideratior 
in be easily understood. : The larger citi 
have been working with this problem f 
years and have worked out plans and pol 
cies, and the persons who take an act 
interest in public affairs have learned sot 
of the fundamental principles required 
planning such work. The smaller commu 
nity has this experience to gain and tl 
rganization work mostly to do Also 
the larger city property is more valuabk 
ind more funds are available from taxpa 
ers to finance such work. When all s 
f the question are considered, we find that 
sewerage in the small community is rea 
problem that deserves very careful cor 
ideration and that the local governil 
hody should spare no reasonable amount « 
time or expense to have the plans carefull) 
executed and the construction work eff 
ciently managed. A good sewerage systen 
is one that after being built requires onl 
some routine attent‘on for maintenance, but 
a poor one is a constant source of danget 


nuisance, annoyance, and expense. It 
eems difficult to think of a surer way of 
getting into expensive difficulties than t 
have the designing of the first sewerage 
system in a community placed in inexper 

enced, incompetent hands and have th 
construction supervised by some local 
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lo-well. Such procedure ilways 


er-( 

ings trouble. Unfortunately, this happens 
often, and anyone who has had very 
h experience in municipal engineering 
rk can recall many cases. 

Most states require that complete plans 
sewerage systems be filed with the state 
rtment of health. When such plans 


re received by the state lepartment « 


health, they are examined by the engineer 
eg bureau to see if the system as designs 
y cause a nuisance or danger to | 

health. If any suggestions can be mad 


therwise improve the designs for econ 
efficiency, such suggestions are usuall 
red, and especially if requested 
He als. 
When a sewerage system is contemplated 
for a community, one of the first question 
it must be decided upon is whether or 
stem should be designed to care for onl 
liquid wastes from residence busi 
ss houses and industries, commonly sani 
tary sewage, and another system for sur 
face water from rains, or whether one s 
tem should be built for all purposes. The 


oper answer to this question is much 
more difficult than might scee1 n first 
thought. A careful study of the situation 


from a sanitary and economic standpoint 


shuld certainly be made. Each community 
presents a different problem. The size 
and location of the stream or other body 
of water receiving the sewage, what use is 
made of this stream or body of water below 
the community, the slope of land within the 
area to be sewered, density of population 
probable future growth, and other condi 


The Waste of City Water 


CCORDING to a bulletin issued 

the Philadelphia Housing Associa 

tion in June, 1923, on 2,335 proper 
ties distributed throughout certain insani 
tary areas of Philadelphia, 105 leaking fix- 
tures were found during two midwinter 
months. The water waste from these leak 
as of the day of inspection was at the rat 
of 5,283,000 gallons per day. The water 
waste of 8 leaking fire plugs found dur 
ing these two months was at a rate of 
1,743,000 gallons per day as per flow on 
the day of inspection. A follow-up inspec 
tion found 39 of these fixtures not repaired 
and the loss from such continued leaks ap- 
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The Tractive Resistance of Pavement 
Surfaces 


By A. B. Cutter 





City Engineer, Everett, Wash. 
? 
| $ ’ 
Jistance ot each test ) ¢ 
operation This is regarded 
e suthcient to accurately re 
rasoline consumption nd produce 
rex In some previously report 
he mileages have beet > SN 
ble as to provide grave danget 
uracy 
Make test on road surfaces that 
é good condition but have had at I 
, : . 1 ‘ 
years practica se 
In each Stats use the same 
ile for comparative tests of the s« 
ted f { thre In some of the several state 
er, different machines were used for co 
itive tests. 
d Uniform speed of not less thar 
° } 
re than 30 miles per hou 
Record the date, locatio1 
1 wacoline c ; n ~¢] , 
, VaSOLiic consumpt on o exac \ | 
le i shown by speedometer on the 
Portla , 
Felt 2 3 
M iin roa 
) P High, : 
Nat Park 
1 49 ¢ } 
; < 5 
} 
M M ( 
Portland 
I | 1 2 
( Cor fair 
P t ‘ re I} fr 
‘ 4 hrs. 4 . 
1.4 miles 
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\ FORNIA 
1 ement ( rete e 
I re County Fre Rais Road 
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> ir miles per hour l c er | 
\ air air 
I 45 to 75° F to 70° F. 
7.1 g 7 gals 7.8 gals 
14.28 12.95 , 
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vas not practicable to make a test 
vel road in the state of Washing 
exhaustive tests on the other surfaces ¢ 


is shown in the table. 


Conclusions 


Whatever reports may hav ee! 
or may be made in the future by dy 
rties interested to have one or another cement co! 


e of road show the most favorable gaso 


consumption test, the above test @ $.2 . 
ly show that: t el 
i) Between Portland cement mcrete On gravel 1 | { 
| Warrenite-Bitulithic roads tested $ . 
niform conditions, there is practically n per mil 
ifference in gasoline consumption. Saving o1 
On gravel or macadam roads 1 ce roads 
dition, the gasoline consumption is le of 
IO to 35 per cent greater thal ela 


ther Warrenite-Bitulithic I 
ent concrete road surfaces. 
c) \s the tests were made on road oreat a 

irfaces in good condition, the gasoline to this the 


sumption would be relatively increased 


he road surfaces are in bad conditio1 f id uset 
Under modern volume of. trafti on of th 
ood roads rapidly pay for themselves in f keeping 


my of gasoline consumption, and th 


The Effect of Discharge of Industrial Wastes 
Into Streams and Bodies of Water 


ITHERTO the pollution of water-sup posits o1 
plies has been considered very largely ting 














om the poimt of view S¢ 
nsideration has been t { 
is the most important of water-borne diseases 
typhoid fever, has its source don 
ge. With the growth of ind es 
the injurious effects of industrial 
vater-supplies and water-puri { ‘ , 
re becoming more and more import 
he most important effect tl 





iidustrial wastes into streams 

ter may be described very bri 
sance.—Industrial wastes of 
may be discharged into a stream or boe 


water in such proportion as to create a nuisa! factory from other p 
from foul odor due either to the wastes then may 
selves or to the putrefaction of their orga lomesti vater-suppl 
matter following the exhaustion of the dissolve 1 the extent of { 
oxygen by the biochemical demand of t t t 
W istes 
Fish Life-—Fish life may be destroyed { 
the depletion of dissolved oxygen or by t l \ 
discharge of acids, alkalis or other chemical st n domest ter ply t 


Boating.—The stream or body of water ma port : 
be rendered so objectionable in appearance 
due to color, turbidity, suspended matters, d st A 








The Sewage Treatment Problem from 
the Standpoint of Sludge 


Abstract of Progress Report Presented to the American Society for Municipal 


Improvements 








( The sludge analyses reported, eith 
tte e D . hoff or settling-tank sludge, show lo 
» the American S ty f en, ranging from 1.25 to 3.3 per cent 
Improvemet é i 1 dry basis. The activated sludges r 
er the condit g rted have a much higher nitrogen cor 
ge treatment the citi nt. 
ed States 
ind ird the me st Cities Between 25,000 to 100,000 
e result tained from tl Population 
t sludge It takes | Most of the cities in this group hav 
of agri I d quantitative sewer systems, and have bar 
est lant expert reens, Imhoff tanks and trickling filte: 
c ire ¢ ! questio , ned for the group above 100,00 
R t out ¢ ve ¢ , ‘ 


Cities of 100,000 or More Population 


Most of the cities 1 this group have 
( n } ine 1 Se P en d | ; 9 ‘ 
cl ber bat cre l | hoff i k 
with the « 1ent tre trickling ¢ 
Phere« ire except tl but 1 thi 
group the general te Ss as me ( 
ve | he Sli spt de t ] 
‘ or es from 60 parts pet nt 
460, averaging 1 200 pa I 
lion, while in the effluent applied to tl 
trickling hiters 1 uspended matte va 
ries from 29 to 149, averaging about 72 
parts per million. With the exception ot 
Cleveland and Providence, practically all 
the cities maki in air-dried sludge dump 
t n land Cleveland dumps the liquid 
idge into Lake Erie, and Providence 
dumps it at sea. Five the cities run the 
sludge into lagoons plows some of th 


liquid sludge into the ground, and four 


discharge the sludge at flood into a river 


opportunity offers [wo have actually 
tried heat-drying. 

Seven cities report that some use is made 
by farmers, while three report 
that no use is made of it by farmers. Of 


the seven cities reporting that farmers do 


of sludge 


use the sludge, six say that the same farm- 
ers call for sludge year after year. Only 
three report any receipts for the sludge, and 


then only nominal amounts. 


however, have grit chambers. Th: 
} 


pended matter in the raw sewage varie 
om I10 to 389 parts per million, averag 
ng 207 The effluent as applied to the 
ckling filters varies from 5 to 98 part 
million, averaging 62 parts per million 


\1 


ist of the cities in this group air-dry th 
ludge and dump it, while Madison, Wis 
disposes of it in lagoons, and Fresno, Mans 


field, and Plainfield run the sludge out into 


the fields and plow it in. One city dis 


charges it at flood into the river. Non 
have tried heat drying. 


Eight cities report 
he use of the sludge by farmers, seven re 
rt partial use, and of these, five state that 
the same farmers come year after year fo 
the sludge, hut one city notes that the sludg: 

not used on the same land. Only one 
city reports any receipts for the sludge, and 
that one only $2 per cubic yard. This is 
the highest rate of sale reported. 

In the sludge analyses reported, the Im 
hoff and settling-tank sludges all show low 
nitrogen, ranging from 1.21 to 2.6 per cent 
on a dry basis. The electrolytic sludge 
from Allentown, Pa., is very low in nitro- 
gen because of the lime used, and is even 
higher in fixed solids than the Worcester 
chemically precipitated sludge. 


Operating Data 
The results of the inquiry show that the 
lants in the cities of 100,000 and upward 


| 


in general have technical attention, and in 
most cases a chemist in charge, even though 
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is not always available for continued mental farms is urg¢ 
complete operation. In cities from 25,- f 7 halklev Hatton, the Secretary 
to 100,000 only six have any complete the U. S. Department of Agr ture 
ntrol Among the most thoroughly op- n requested by various mut lit 
ited plants appear Fitchburg and Plain- illocate irt of the budget of his d 
|. The rest may have some control by ent for a thorough investigation, t 
officials, but not enough to keep any ludges in different part 
operating data. One city frankly r ind in different i. 2 experiment 
rts no funds available. tio1 f the stat \ 
mar i n | been urged by the Sanitary D 
Sludge Disposal trict of Chicago and the M cee Se 
m the standpoint of sludge disposal : on to cooperat hey have 
nd use, the very great preponderance of é lesire to 
} r-drying and dumping as a means of dis f their re rces rther. tl - 
' 1 is of note. Further, the lack of in District of Chicag 
rest by farmers, and the general lack of take some experimenta rk in tl 
1c as yet from such disposal, are note- of the truck farms around Chicag 
rthy. For this the low nitrogen content In order to determine all the element 
} generally prevalent may be_ responsibl value, trials extending r several ye 
lowever, there is the possibility of lack of | be needed. Such trials to be eff 
; blicity. With suitable publicity, one of must necessarily be intitative 
maller towns within 40 miles of Ch erly apply the fertilizer and 
eo has been selling its Imhoff sludge for ich trials should be 
everal years for $5 per load. Chemical _ tio! ft trai igricultural expert 
recipitation sludge appears to have prac-_ ki vhat fertilizers and wl 
tically no value. ire requisite tor the different trial c1 
The obvious step necessary to interest Dr. Schreiner, of the Bureau of Soil Fer 
) the farmer in sludge is the development of tility of the U. S. De 
real yardstick of value. For this end the ture, recommends trial crops typical re 
need of intelligent treatment on experi- spectively of roots, grain, 


The Cost of Operating a Department 
of Streets 


HE work of the Street Department of 
Oak Park, IIl., a city of 40,000, covers rrow 








the repair and maintenance and clean 
of the street and alley pavements, ré 





moval of all household waste and garbage, , nk 
care of trees, and maintenance and repair - ee 
of the sewer system. Funds for the oper 
tion of the department are classified under Ty , 
. . . r total expenditures t the 
five heads: vehicle tax fund, street and : 
* ° Jepartment tor 1922 were S120.87 af 
bridge fund, street department fund, gat : , 8743 
. ° 1 paved streets were cieaned at least tw 
bage fund, and forestry fund. The equip . paeg 
: Acer month from March 1 to December 1. S 
ment of the department includes: : 
of the more important streets were cleaned 
} wagons daily a man being maintained there by th 
wagons er, ae nittoatins nd nt 
2 double garbage carts oca isiness mens asso iti ind a p 
single garbage carts portionate share of the expense being 1 
1 pick-up street sweeper , , “1 , : 
1 sewer-cleaning machine y the village. The cost I veeping 
1 tree-spraying machine $8611.18. the cost ' rt ' 
1 mowing machine ; : 
2 5S-yard dump-body motor trucks leaves, 99,245 65, and m r eou ¢ 
1 steel riding -snow-plow ica <. 1; 1 ‘ 
1 auto snow-plow attachment pose aing yaa ‘ epall 
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$18,509.22, or an average cost of 81.2 cent 


per cubic yard. Rubbish amounted to > 


3 cubic yards and cost $20,478.28, or 7 
per cubic yard. 

Che total cost of cleaning sewers for 192 
vas $1,208.38. This includes gene 
examinations, rodding, flushing, etc. Ina 
8,135 feet of sewers was cleaned by machi: 
during the year. Also O71 street Cat 

sins were cleaned, from which 575 « 

rds of dirt was removed at a cost of $ 


55.08, an average of $1.327 per basin 


Progressive Construction from Graded Roadway to Hard- 


Surface Road 


\ Helpful, Practical Scheme for County or State Roads Outlined in Progress 
Report of the Committee on Subgrade and Its Relation to Road 
Surfacing and Traffic, American Road Builders’ Association 


‘ vac 
‘ { tT rift 
eT ‘ | h S al | a 
( gerades ind 
the I l Tace 
~ < truc 
hich uined 
‘ r con ete I 
h « st l 
‘ y To! ext 
1f the hould 
t ( te ind ext f the 
< dt per 
ght ove ae 
‘ e system in im 
‘ ibsolute rth 
the elected oil road, 
face of the graded road is 
| lected oil such as sand 
top soil or gravel, thus stabilizing the 
1 pi ding material of higher 
ng value I} surface is then main- 
ed as a subgrade highway until main 
nce becomes he y or trafhe demands 
hard-surface road In the construction 
he hard surf ‘ this road, selected 
f th ving selected soil 


road, which has been serving as a subgrad« 
lighway, now becomes a subgrade stabilize: 
or the hard-surface road, greatly increas 
ng its bearing power and assuring an ad 
quate subgrade, 


Progressive Roads Help Pay-as-You-Go 
Policy 


In the progressive type of road, all steps 


1 


iken in its construction include the utiliza 


t 


; 


f the previous construction in trans 


tion o 


forming to the next higher type, and each 
step may be considered as a subgrade for 
the next type. This often justifies the ex 
penditure of sufficient money to select soil 
of a character that may with proper main 
tenance be used as a surface material until 
such time as the traffic demands or the cost 
of maintenance makes it necessary to con 
struct the next higher type. These selected 
soil roads may be called subgrade highway 
and many times are the economic solution 
for road construction for a large portion of 
a state or county system. The selected 
material on these subgrade highways may 
be natural or artificial sand clay, topsoil, 
gravel, or a selected earth, preferably from 
the immediate neighborhood. 








STUDY OF STREET-LIGHTING PRACTISE 


The study of street-lighting service undertaken by the U. S. Bureau of Standards several years ago 
but suspended in war time has been actively resumed. This study will cover street-lighting in all its 
phases——gas, electric and other special types. The problems of design of street-lighting systems from the 
illuminating standpoint, the distribution of gas and electricity for street lighting, methods of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and the technical and engineering features of contracts for street-lighting 
service will be included. The results of this and other studies on the subject will be presented, if 


possible, in the form of a publication 
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Putting the City on the Airline 


Why Your City Needs an Air Terminal 


the 


How It ¢ 
Keeping Down Cost by Plat 
While Providing Essentials 


Site 


By Archibald Black 











Be Created 


ming Ahead 


oe lecting 


ran 


Consulting Engineer, Garden City, N. Y. 
1] ' ] + nro 7 rial tr r : ict th 
it odest proportions Of aerial tran pre i 
portation at the moment should not vhich is s 
e allowed to mislead municipal n in the ti 
horities into the error of waiting for é d 
ther development before making som , 
lor its reception. It seems safe ( t 
; 2.000 sy tees) _ geo 
7 edd 
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FIG. 1.—SEVERAL POSSIBLE ARRANGEMENTS OF AIR TERMINALS FOR LAND TYPES OF 


AIRPLANES, ON DIFFERENT SHAPES OF PLOTS 
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Many Cities Have Only One Air 
Terminal Site 


( . t th x oT 
it (, F ‘ 
‘ e in tran *0 +} 
that « est 
{ re iré e f { 
+] ’ r ; ‘ 
' ath : . f 
, ? ? ‘ + 
h . é 
| e on oOo! ( ? 
1 I nal 
' t of this sit ndoubted! 
( Ke | Liriine » Se that 
( n te 
ts execut ht { 
' | cit 
t oe If tl ha 
J oht f the one hest 
te + cas © cert t the result wil ‘ 
1 uragement ther line h 
cht other c¢ t perate the 
( T} V T é igall t } 
the nortan ) T 
nN { ] ( ¢ best site \ f 
ts are still pending. Such 
\ ] ha e the very in ) int d 
vant e ot enco the exter I to 
that city of air h might oth 
e he operated to some other city which 


t shown similar foresight 


The Creation of a Municipal Air Terminal 

The ppointment of a Municipal Air 
Terminal Commission or _ similar body 
should be the first step to be taken after 
any city has decided either to create ar 


air terminal or to investigate this possibility 
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body should be authorized to study 
h of the possible sites for such termina 
1 to report upon those which are mo 
litable, showing how _ the y could b 
ranged and what this would cost. It 
ery desirable that every possible site be 
ven consideration and that a list of the 
rently suitable ones be first prepaved 
gh plans of possible arrangement 
1e-e should be prepared in order that 


fi lecision on the sel ction of th 
( be more intelligently rendered. It 
] advisable that a _ landing-field 
be consulted and his advice ol 

d fore the site is act ally purchased 
I selection of sites there are several] 
nts to be considered, and it is very 


mportant that these be properly balance 
The matn points to be considered might be 


sted as below: 


1. Meteorology, local and general 
Orientation of site 
Location with reference to other sta- 


ions 
T ypes of air raft to he pri vided for 
Expansion provisions and extent of 


immediate uss 
Soil and drainage 
lransportation 
Communication 
Cost of property and of constructior 
Road and runway construction 
Building arrangement and construc- 
tion 
Fire protection 
Insurance requirements 
14. Equipment, including markers 


In the preparation of detailed layouts « 
tions, these main points will require divi 
m into about 30 or more distinct sub 
, each of which must be considered. 


Selection of the Site 


rhe site of the air terminal should, pref 


erably, permit provision for both land and 


vater types of aircraft. For land types of 
irplanes a plot of ground, level to within 
> per cent and, if possible, to within 1 per 
e1 s required. This may be square, 
long, T, L, or other shape, the square 
ing preferable. The size required will 
lepend upon the lengths of the runways 


escribed later, but in most cases a square 


plot of 2,000 by 2,000 feet is satisfactory 
juare plot of 1,800 by 1,800 feet can be 
used and, to a limited extent, one of 1,500 
by 1,500 feet, but the latter sizes are not 
recommended, as they greatly increase risk 
of accident. This matter of size is also 


- 
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iffected greatly by the types of airplanes, 
ind the uses f the field, and by its alti <iecindesa eee 
: ai. aati —— 
Where choice is possible, pre ferencs eR 
hould be given to a site having soil which ' =, pry ht 
1ins naturally and to a location free from 4 ana : 
ery gusty local winds. Consideration must 5 ; 3 ees 
o be given to the questions of facilitic . _— 
transportation, communication, and —_— mts 
thers previously referred to. ie 
In the case of sites for seaplane base F mmol “lf cent memoctome 
airports, only a small plot of ground iil 
necessary, Say about 500 feet of water at. a 
ront by 500 feet wide. This plot should 
e located adjacent to a clear water sur on 
ce of about 3,000 by 4,000 feet, or should 
connected with it by a channel about 
to 600 feet wide, the width depending ; 7 
the sizes of s¢ iplanes likely to use it ‘ : 
is not necessary that this stretch of 
ter be of considerable depth, 4 feet being \nseeenees beecerenas ad : 


ficient to provide draft for any present 
FIG. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF AN AIRPORT FOR 


lay seaplane or flying boat. The require 
* % WATER TYPES OF AIRCRAFT ONLY 


ents as to communication, etc., for the 
irport are similar to those given previously 

















for the landing field. In general, a square plot is the most 
able for the terminal Runway should 
Layout and Construction irranged so that airplanes can land 
Figure 1 shows several possible arrange- take off from them directly into th« 
ents of air terminals for land types of the greatest possible part of the t 
rplanes, using different shapes of plots. ordinary airplanes and f ea-level 
gure 2 shows an arrangement of an air- tudes, they should be about 2 
port for water types of aircraft only. feet long, those shown being about 2,8 
Where possible, facilities for both types feet. [ l ¢ a 
should be provided, this being usually a well, son shou riven to 
simple matter if a suitable body of water question of artificial drainage, parti 
is near-by. iround the runways. 
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Immediate Requirements 


on 
ie 

yline 

" ] ¢ con 

1 be all 

ent 
yn and 

! the latter 
e oft thet 1doption 
{ { n The 
itate iden- 
from the ait and, 
fields, to indicate the 
ivs, the ng shown 
of the « Che in 
) ‘ enable 


c I happi 
I ive ré 
k of city plans which 
1§ modern 
he k of ade 
g ds and 
treets, the misery 
re sions upon 
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entification of the locality from th 
The dot and open sided rectangle re pre 
the position of the town or station 
jua lrangle formed by the lines of latit 
I longitude, and the figures on each 
represent the latitude and loi oitucde rt 
yuith and west sides of this quadrang 
kers of eithe type can be constru 
emoving soil, filling with oken 
ther material, to about 4 to 6 incl 


ng and W litewashing 


The Importance of Planning Ahead 
plans tor the eventual deve lopm«e nt 
repared in the beginning, this immediat 
ntial equipment can be permanent 
lled and added to time 
iy be required. In this manner, the 


r 
Irom time to 


‘ will 
Wil 


Cit 


y developed terminal 
com] rehensive plan and yet the origin il 


it may be very little. 


I 
The chief point which city oft 


icials hi 

ir in mind is the importance of tak 

teps as soon as possible to make some { 
sion for aircraft even if the funds nec 


ily limit devel pment at the start. Ay 


I 


om purely selfish civic interest, there 
i 






the broader interest of national dete1 
imerous air terminals throughout 
country would be of incalculable value 


tense Ol 


Navy in de 


War. 


vice and 
of 
also be well to express a 


the Air Set 
country in 


It might 


case 


of caution against attaching too great 
portance to the advice of some local 
pilot who has not given special study 
air terminal work and who is prob 


entirely unfamiliar with recent commerci 


aircraft developments. 


¢ 


It is more advisal 


either to obtain the services of a spe ial 


or to appoint, 
rounded committee to do the planning 


other policy 


as a 


may prove surprisingly 


substitute, a wel 
A 


« 


pensive at some later date and the cost may 


lives well 


be 


dollars. 


counted in human as as 


Need of City Plans 


in 


each new generation, are an untold charge 


) 


iwainst our American life. Our cities d 
not produce their full contribution to the 
news of American life and national char 


acter. 


be solved by a new conception 


uildings. 


HERBERT 


The moral and social issues can 01 


Hoover. 


ot cit) 











Cleaning the Streets of Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Flushing and Hand Cleaning Keep Streets in Prime Condition 


IRMINGHAM'’S 150 miles of paved In addition to tl 
streets are kept clean and sprinkled ment, the city has 
~ j . . 


at a cost of $35,000 per year, under the e sn pusl ts 

lirection of the Street Cleaning Depart that has dropped thr 

nt For cleaning, two modern street business part of the 
lushers are used, followed by crews of The two street flushet f + $9 
en with brushes, shovels and carts to take 1 month to operate 

the larger trash from the gutters, into missioners’ book lr} 

hich it is washed by the flusher. Com used, gasoline and 
ressed-air pressure in the flusher drives operator, and the salarit 

tream of water across the street with ‘rews which follow the 


it force, washing all of the trash into month the pav-roll 


the gutter. Small trash is removed by the ages $2,001 It cost 
gutter, and the larger trash is taken up by $120 a month to operate tl 
he men and carts. vhich work both weel 
The flushers used by the city of Bir- he rest of the 
ngham were designed and made locally 00, is used for street 
nd are mounted on White truck bodies None of th 
he down-town streets are flushed and leaning is used 
vept every night, and all paved residenc« 1 small amount 
streets are flushed and swept once a week. partment of Sewers and U) ed 
Both flushers and crews work during handles the cleaning 
the day and sometimes also work at night his is done occasionally by sewer c1 
lhe city is divided into six sections, which which keep the water cl é 
ire taken in regular rotation. clean. In the case of th 














BIRMINGHAM’S WHITE WINGS KEEP THE GUTTERS OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT CLEAN 
WHILE MOTOR EQUIPMENT ATTENDS TO THE STREETS 
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es, the eft, f he t t ining Department. They are paid 
to pert ho ler t Vv art day for cleaning, making $48 a week f 
the eet good the cleaning of alleys in the residence 
dition ion, and $48 per week for the cleaning 
To eve ed t ived residence streets. This sum co 
roxin ‘ . ) ‘ vea d fo ly the wages of the hand cleaners, 
eanin ess tl $ ( ncluding any additional expenses, 
he hand cle g litic ghat The only two white wings in the 
e not leveloped they 1 it be vork in the business section. Their wag: 
rega ( ( but re $2 a day for cleaning up and picki1 
ev do n t eacl t of the up after careless citizens. At given point 
n residence n the city these hand cleaners meet tl 
ections at 1 we lump-wagons and deliver their full tra 
It falls t ( th 1 street igs to them to be emptied, receiving oth 
t ‘ vee] th which to finish the day’s work. Th 
the ré tions of the city spends $4 per day, or $28 per wee 
he cit the ection the wages of the hand cleaners or wl 
( ( treet. wings for exclusive service in the busine 
here t 24 { the otreet ction. 


Developments in the Use of Loeal 


Materials for Road Work 


By Vernon M. Peirce 


District Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

HE 1 nate | hig! however, broken stone is imported from 

way construction, otl trict considerable distance, either because tl 

red prod ket ‘al product is not well suited for the ty; 

ston ivel at il. Al type of construction selected, or because 

of highway which has been d ed may rushing and screening plant is operating 
be made to utilize one or 1 of these the vicinity of the work. In the forme: 
products for the greater part of the pave- case a different type of construction equall 
ent. However, th iterial should meet well suited to meet local needs may be th« 
certain rat] efinite requirements for the solution, and in the latter, encouragement 
arious type t construction The prob to contractors to open up the local deposit 


selecting 


em, therefore, presents itself of 
type of construction that will utilize to 


and, if necessary, to operate with portable 


equipment. In general, rock of a slaty 


the best advantage the characteristics of schistose structure and friable rock of a 
the particular local material that is most purely siliceous nature are not adaptable 
available By this it is not meant that suit- for highway work. Almost all other types 
ibility of type should in any case be sacri- from the hard, dense trap to the soft 
ficed in order to use local material, for in coralline rock, will prove serviceable whet 
most cases it will be found that if all properly used. 

prejudices are cast aside, some type and When the water-bound or surface-treated 





design of highway may be found which will 


. ' 17 


utilize a considerable proportion of local 


material an¢ the ume time will prove 
adequat¢ to meet loc conditions of traffic, 
climate, etc 

Local rock th comparatively few ex 
for at least 


Frequently, 


ceptions, wi tT e Sat sfactory 


some portion of the highway. 


macadam is a sufficiently high type to adopt 
the gneisses, sandstones, quartzites 
very soft limestones should be used 
in the foundation course, the first three be 
cause of their lack of cementing value, and 
the limestone because of its poor wearing 
qualities. When such rocks are the only 
available local material, however, they may 


and 


only 


; 
4 
2 
i 
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he used in the construction of a bituminous 

cadam wearing course at a 

ently less than would be incurred by im- 
rock suitable for 
Thus a higher type of con- 
with 


cost fre- 


orting a water- bound 
nstruction. 
either a 
The 
tuminous macadam is also well adapted 
rock which is not 
ntly tough or wear-resistant to be 


would be secured 


additional 


truction 
ng or no 


expense. 


utilization of suffi- 
used 


ither in bituminous concrete or portland 
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Phe S andy eravels 


foundations. make ex 


cellent ag both portlar 


coarse gregate tf 


‘ 
isphaltic concret 


Al 
concrete and 
and if 


cement 
] 


DASCS, 


e 
composed of hard, durabl 
the 


bituminous con 


pe bbles are 
graded 


crete wearing course; in fact, such a wear 


well adapted ror coars¢ 


aggregate type ot 


ing course may be made to successfull 
itilize a wider range of local material than 
ny other high type of construction 





ment concrete pavements. Many of the The Use of Sand 
indstones fall in this class. The very soft Sand serves as a fine aggregate mate 
oralline rock is un- rial for th | 
titable for any drau 1¢ r ent ci 
pe of wearing Worn-out Roads Are Local crete and bitum 
uurse except bitu- Material nous concrete four 
ninem macadam, No discussion of the utilization of dations and pave 
iIthough it makes local material for highway construction ments, and as a 


in excellent founda- 


would be complete without mention of 


cushion course tor 
ra existing roads which have outlived brick and stom 
sae" ce 3 their period of usefulness. In most apa” : 
Many rocks un cases the bulk material remaining in Ades pavements 
suited for use in such roads may be utilized in the con- There are, however 
not wearing struction of new roads as a part, at only two types of 
courses may be per- least, of the foundation for a new and wearing course ij 
fectly satisfactory frequently different type of wearing ieiiiohs, ia ccniahiieats 


for foundations of 
the water-bound, bi- 
tuminous macadam, 
bituminous concrete 


or other types of 





course. Indeed, it is seldom necessary 
to remove and replace with some other 
product the raaterial already on the 
road. Every year millions of tons of 
such material, which, in the strictest 
sense, is local, becomes available for 
use in highway improvements. This is 


‘ ° 
the bulk ot t 


1 
Structure; these ars 


the sheet isphalt 
and fine gerade l ag- 
gregate isphaltic 








vements. Where true irrespective of the type of old concrete pavements 
they are so used, road, provided it has not been allowed Sands containing a 
; as fs to deteriorate to too great an extent, et : Rite all 
the selection of a — high percentage o 
. i and the further utilization of such ma- ; ‘ 
wearing course con- terial whenever practicable becomes a RY OF SCe Bae ee 
structed with some matter of primary importance, not only suite d tor h rhw LV 
other material than to the conscientious engineer but to the ise except perhap 
rock, may be advis- tax-paying public. It is believed that *n the treatment of 
nf Thus. if ; many million dollars’ worth of old ae — 
ble. _— = > local material from such sources should are Se ee 
suitable grade of be utilized each year in the general construction of sand 
sand is locally avail- highway program. clay roads. A high 
able, a sheet asphalt percentage of or- 
wearing course may ganic matter also 
he selected, or perhaps brick from some renders them unfit for use in portlar 
nearby plant may be used to advantage. cement concrete, but not for bituminou 
Local gravel is a material which may mixtures, as the organic matter is burned 
often be used for foundation purposes with out when the material passes through th 
economy and satisfaction, in direct com- drier. Fortunately, however, in localities 
petition with local rock, and in certain sec- where sand is abundant. a_ caref 


tions of the country it is the only available 
coarse aggregate product. Clayey gravels 
are perhaps the most unsatisfactory for use 
except in the water-bound or surface-treated 
types of construction. A clayey gravel 
may, however, frequently be washed at a 
relatively low cost so as to make it suit- 


able for the construction of concrete 


survey of deposits 


existing 


develop the fact that a product of almost 
any desired grading is obtainable. Con 
crete sands, which are relatively coarse and 
not subject to narrow grading limitations 


ire in general more readily obtainable thar 
are sands for asphalt construction, which 
require a rather fine, carefully 


graded 
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nd asphalt cement ch 1 
to approximate standard 
ilt surface mixture In thi 
1 under favorable cor ns ch 
be constructed at le than $1 
e yard and answers the probl 
st road in an undeveloped s« 
re hard-surfaced roads are ( 
the development of the count 
leposits of marl are of frequent 
ce along the South Atlantic coa 
material when locally available 
st excellent foundation for a |} 
{ wearing cours With 
of the North Carolina road 
e, a I-inch wearing cours 
asphalt surface re | 
ed on an &-inch compacted 
w cost and promises to be ver 
and to meet all ne é 
] 
In addition to natural de t I 
le local road material, there e int 
] tions of the country cor eral ( 
es of waste or by-products fré 1 
es which may be successf ed 
Iding with a large saving in ¢ 
with other products, either 
y rig yr those that would | be t 
1 that rted for considerable dist é \ 
materials may be mentioned mine t 
gs, chats and slag Mine tailing 
ished and screened to proper si 
nix sed instead of broke stone 1 
\\ tvpes of highways. Chats make 
llent grit product for fine graded 
é te asphaltic concrete Slag | 
| fully used in the const tion ¢ 
types of wearing I es I 
t the products pre ( | di 
{ on may also be made of she 
the te from clay product plants, st 
( ( hes Such material ire parti 
ked alone the sid erviceable for building a subbase « 
tect r improving the character of the nat 
nd to bgrade material so that a superimy 
e su highway surface of lighter design may be 
pon mstructed than would otherwise be re 
ther ed found se 2 wired. All these materials, if of loc 
t] tior mixture irigin and judiciously used, tend to lowe: 
phalt the first cost, and in many cases may al 
t t tion ver the cost of maintenance of the hi 
( r aWe 
thickne che WOW EM Fr , , 
| j =i ention of the Ame N RB \ 
seu Crd ( ago, 19 








The Hardness of American Municipal 


Water-Supplies 


By W. D. Collins 


Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, Washington. D. C. 


I tl ( 105,700,000 peopie in the [ nite d 








states, 54,300,000 live in the 2,757 
cities and towns of over 2.500 in ull the 
ts, and of these 37,800,000 are in the hicar nate 
laces ot over 25,000 population In 
then, to learn the chemical character t eq { 
the water used by nearly 36 per cent of hate determine th 
total population of the United States bonate and 
s only necessary to consider the public terms corr¢ 
t s pplic s of these 287 cities The re- te rary | 
ts of such a survey are contained ina 1 In tl 
yort* which is now ready for distribution ported in part 
s report gives analyses which represent bonate (CaCO 
aters supplied in the 287 large citi nd magne 
20 others added to make at least two hile , | 
1es Tor each state. Some single il ilvses + the 
rve to represent the water used in several Ceyeral of ¢] 
es, while for other cities several analyses other ties ( 
given. Even with several analyses, onl ; ; 
approximate estimate of the compositio1 eaten senodl Bus 
the water at any time is possible for some oy the ict Phe 
es because of the variations in the raw nted by th 
er and in the treatment applied 000.000. 
ad S. Geological Survey Water-S Paper 49¢ It ; not 
f Publ Water-S 3 
Stat t é ) } 
TABLE 1 
O f Wa ” - 
{ { 
arts per M 
Ay ig M M , 
P 
Md 2 
lass. let Dis t) he 
N. ¥ 109 
Lil Milw kee Wis h = 
f ke Michigar 131 . 
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Ohio l 
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{ vy, M su S é é é 
Angele Calif 1, : 
i 1s M 171 il ( ( 
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from the public supplies. It 
mber " ‘ probable that a larger proport 
" , 7 of those in smaller cities and 
Water Total rural communities are supp! 
4o7_~—s with hard water. 
403 The water of public supplic 
‘ - the larger cities is generally 
{ 8,757 in the states along the Atl 
Coast and on the Gulf of M«: 
east of Texas, except in Flo 
gel recog here most of the water used for pul 
t d cor pplies is decidedly hard. Soft water 
é generally supplied to cities in Oregon 
t er 1 far fro tisfactor or Washington In Idaho, Kent icky, Mi 
es that are affected by hard tana, Nevada, Pennsylvania and Tenn 
From the data { OF cit { erage the average hardness of water ft 
t large public suppl es 1s between s6 
ts of the I parts per million. In all the otl 
d { hol tes the average hardness is more tl 
te ( irts per million, and a large proport 
t the cities use water with hardne 
, $ m 250 to 350 parts per million. Th 
ts per 1 e avel rdn eptions are the cities along the Gr 
ter from gt l lie d bout Lakes, which use water with from 100 
1,000,000 pers n 73 citte part 30 parts per million, a small number « 
million: th erage for the 29,000,001 cities that obtain water from streams n¢ 
ae — ties is 99 parts per mil their sources, and several cities where the 
. Ihe ' f a state w leu ipply is softened. 

’ the population of eacl In general, the tendency in new insta 
owe Cite bw the hardness of ti ‘ter and tions of water-works is to pay more atte: 
i ge os of these products by the tion than formerly to the question of hat 
iii Apalieeca th ness. Several cities have recently al 
ny a ‘ f a8 nc in the 207 cities Goned well water for filtered surfa 
, : i rier : . . . vater that is less hard, and the practise 

re ideas ; te erp The oftening in connection with the filtratio: 
Bt 8 a )f hard surface waters is steadily grow 
' sf t tn greater -_ - ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a iper presente he 
( t ( arg cities are not the Chemical and Bacteriological Section of the Ame 
ae age cE ?, “a Water Works Association at the Detroit conver 
ed set hardness « ter May 24, 1928. 
Sources of Water-Supply in Indiana 

Indiana there are approximately 214 daily. Of this volume of water, 54,000,00 
cities and t having publ vater gallons daily is pumped from deep wells 
supplies. 156 of which cities and towns 3,500,000 gallons from shallow wells, 4,000 

eceive water frot lls havit lepth of 000 gallons from springs, 98,000,000 gall 

tl ties and towns pump ‘from streams, lakes or ponds, and the supp! 
ter fror ells havit lepth « is either filtered or treated with chlorin 

‘ et ties and t receive ipproximately 3,000,000 gallons from +9 
0 d 40 citi ltowns streams, lakes or ponds is untreated and 
rect ter from surface suppli nclud delivered to the public in a questionable 
ng rivers, lak ponds. etc.. treated and condition. 
untreated. T] total water pumped by cities ACKNOW! EDGMENT From a paper read by I A 
t Geupel, Director of Water and Sewage Departn t 
ind towns it lana for public consump- Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, I: 
, ; 1 before the Indiana County and Municipal Health Off 
tion S app! itely 102,000,006 galions we Ace ation 





























4 New Charter Which Enlists the 
Highest Citizenship in the City’s 


Service 
JAMESTOWN, N. \ On June c 
here went into eftect in this c 


harter which is believed to 
tep forward in the directior 

ress. In the writer’s opinion 
the main advantages of commi 


lage! charters and eliminates th 


i co 
lvantages. It provides a system 
more democratic than the manag 
that it provides tor a larger re] 
legislative body, and at the same 
fixes responsibility on the he di ( 
irtments. he Bo 
Under the new charter three branch ( 
f the city government have special in d 
portance: one consisting of the Mayor 
ity Council, dealing exclusivel ( 
executive and legislative matters; on 
Board of Public Welfare, having co é 
control over all administrative funct 
ertaining to health, hospital, chat 
markets, municipal sanitary milk dist: 
tion, and general welfare; and the 
board in charge of all public utilities 
public works. (It is proposed to add 
j police and fire branches to the Public V 
fare Department later. Thus the « 
ernment can function along three di 
lines—legislative, humanitarian, and | ( 
ness, the approval of the City Coun t 
ing required, of course, in the final det 
mination of the budget and in the adopt 
of ordinances. ) t 
The City Council is composed of twé 
councilmen, one-half of whom are elect 
from the city at large and one-half 
: the six wards, one from each. Each 
has the right to vote for a majorit f i 
members of the City Council, and all ( high 
cilmen and the Mayor are elected at c The cl 
time for a term of two years. The charter des that : t 
provides a method of election whicl ’ t 
eliminating minor elective offices, tet to joard e of ferent t 
focus public attention on the character of faith fi that of the Ma TI 


ee 








c 


igement 
vides a sim 

which is alw tne ¢ 
people to < 
fixed, the peo] t! 
municipal | 


he C 


on t 
administrativ« 
perts appoint 


Welfare and Utility 
, b | ; + + 


id econon y and grea 

The Board of Pub 
pointed comprises 
members of the 


sions and persons who have 





1 hie resport ty 1 OW 


"1 ‘ ‘ Pe 
lil Make r ¢ 


lic Welfare 
men and women who are lessons by working nights after school, and 
legal and medical profes- 
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in civic 
Board of Public Utilitie 
have been appointed men experienced in the 
management of large business and engineer- 


humanitarian and social interests 


on the 


thus 


ar harmony ot affairs; 


while the Common Coun- 
elective, naturally appeals to 
those who have political inclinations. Thus 
epart the city government as now constituted per- 
mits a blending of those qualities of citi 


ing enterprises; 
being 


tment of Assessments enship which are essential to the success 


or- f municipal government, keeping in mind 
ie =«that the elements of human service and 

business efficiency are important factors i1 
= vO! the administration of the modern city. 


A SAMUEL A. CARLSON 
‘th ref ' { May 


a , oinas : ai The Elmira Boys’ Band 


enlar¢ Ermira, N. Y.—The Elmira Boys’ Band 
last 
ct .uspices of the Elmira Community Service 


-onfusio1 to 1 iS organized September under the 

enty three boys between the ages of nine 
nd fourteen years registered, and practi 
them did not know 
play any instrument. 

The band gave its first concert November 

three months after being organized, and 
rom the proceeds of this concert uniforms 
purchased. A little later the band 
made its first appearance on the street, at 
the head of the parade on November 11 
[his was the banner day for the band, as 
lic Utilities are people talked about it for weeks and the 
ject to con- papers carried prominent articles concern- 
ng it. 

After the first concert, 52 new members 
joined the band, making a total of 125. The 
second concert was given on March 2, and 
mun thori several selections were rendered by the boys 
very pleasing manner. After this 
oncert 50 new members made application 
for membership in the band, making a total 


‘ 1 
ciect £ nee Tat } } \ go 


per cent of 


vw ¢ 


vere 


in a 


rter 1s the vork ot ( 


; 


re represented and of 175. 


The band director arranged for each boy 
rent instrument for three months 
re necessary It At the end of the appointed time, practi- 
rate department ‘ally all the boys owned their instruments 
lhe band is self-supporting, as the money 

id raised through concerts purchased the uni- 
ons of the city forms. The balance was put into a fund 
for the purchasing of music from time to 

‘iency time. Charges for lessons are very reason- 
able, thus giving all the boys an opportunity 
to join. A number of the boys pay for their 


it} ther } irters to 


his 


impr ved service 


on Saturdays. Rehearsals are held every 


philanthropic, week in the State Armory, and the results 
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THE ELMIRA BOYS’ BAND HAS 175 MEMBERS 


accomplished show that a_ considerable 
amount of practising is done at home 
Several school orchestras have been 


formed in different parts of the city through 
the influence of our Boys’ Band. We hope 
that it will in time be the means of having 
an orchestra in every local school. Several 
neighborhood orchestras have been formed 
and are the outgrowth of the band. 

Since the band was organized in Elmira, 
the following cities and towns have organ- 
ized bands under the same director and un- 
der the same regulations: Towanda, Pa.; 
Olean, N. Y.; and Horneil, N. Y. 

Z. NESPOR 


Executive Secretary, Elmira Cor Se 


A New City Building for a 
Community of 1,467 


HARTINGTON, NEBR .— 


sa gymnasium with a cl 
40 by 70 feet and a ceiling 16 feet 
clear. The 40 feet in width is betw 


petween 


the basement and 


ll there is ampl 


posts in 
and the outside wa 
To the 

wer-bath room and th 
On the floor 
hamber in the 


side of the 


tor spectators. rear of tl 
nre apy 
first we have the 

corner, and on the oppo 


building a ladies’ rest room 


Back of that is the main auditorium witl 
1 gallery extending clear around the ro 
with 1,000 seats installed, and with 1 

for possibly 500 chairs in case they should 


be needed, and back of that the stage 
dressing-rooms on either side. 


The construction is fire-proof 
including the floor the audit 
building is of brick th cer 





The new City Building in 
Hartington is 130 feet 
long and 75 feet wide at 
the front portion, and the 
auditorium proper is 60 
feet wide. In one corner 
of the front part of the 
the heating 
plant, and at the oppos.te 
side of the building a 
kitchen and_ storeroom., 
There is an entrance from 
the outside of the kitchen 
and also an entrance from 





basement is 











the outside to the boiler 
room, Back of this there 


CITY BUILDING, HARTINGTON, NEBR. 








{ Jet Booster for an Old 
W ater-Supply 
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POMEROY, WASH 


much pressure in the city. anyvw 
nstallation of an electrically-drive 
t pump in the main near the distri 


reservoirs was considered. as we 





e of the head from the upper sj 


erate a Pelton wheel driving a centr 


pump in the old catch-basin ithe: 
these schemes would have cost mor 


seemed advisable to pay out at tl 


so I decided to use the principle o 
jet pump to raise water from the ol 
tch-basin, and the Council authorized th 


Special castings were made, reducing th 
nch pipe to 2 inches, with a rounde: 
» and flange at the small end to connect 
a standard flanged tee. A 6-inch te¢ 
used, attaching a standard 6-inch check 
lve to the branch and a plate opposite 
e end of the special casting bored and 
readed for a 2-inch pipe. 
The water from the upper springs was 
nnected through a 6-inch pipe to the old 
itch-basin, where the pipe was reduced 
inch diameter. A section of the 
1 pipe was given a long thread, turn 
gh the plate on the tee, and a brass 
le with a 7%-inch tip was screwed o1 
de the tee, pointing to the center « 
small throat in the special casting 
ble control valve and union was the 
ed so as to connect the two sectio1 
the 2-inch pipe, and the appliance wv 
y for service. The whole plant wv 
stalled in a small compartment built 
nst the side of the old catch-basin, and 
opening was cut through the old wall 
let the water from the old spring i 


submerge the jet pump 


rhis jet pump was largely in the naturé 

an experiment, but worked perfectly 
he limit of its efficiency is the amount of 
1cuum that can be produced by the jet. It 
is possible to secure 22 feet of vacuun 








THE AMERICAN ITY M 
this apparatus 2,000 feet above sea 
The whole cost of the appliance: 
place was $250, about one-fourth the 
t of pumps that would satisfactorily pe: 
Saine service, 
‘3 TUPPI 
( I 1e¢ | t \ 


Five-Year Financial and Improve- 
ment Program 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 


passed when cities can spring up 


Realizing that the 
without 
the 


depend largely 


d thrive any aj 


future the growth 


parent rea- 
and that in 
cities will upon fore- 


hought and planning, the city administra 
yf Bluefield several months ago began 
the preparation of a ‘Five-Year Financial 


nd Improvement Program.” 


The principle has long been recognized 
that the private business which plans simply 
from one year to the next, or by the “hand 
to mouth” method, will surely have to give 
vay sooner or later to a more far-sighted 
competitor. Planning for several years in 
idvance in city business, however, is rather 
an innovation. 

) stated 


es for a gradual reduction in taxes for 


Bluefield’s program, briefly, pro- 
] 


Vit 
Vi 


period of five years, and the voting of 


S8s0.000 worth of bonds to defray the city’s 


share of the various improvements con- 


templated The improvements include the 


construction of twelve miles of pavements, 
sixteen miles of sewers, widening two of 


Bluefield’s main thoroughfares, erecting a 
new municipal building, and acquiring land 
for parks and playgrounds. 


The project was presented early in Janu- 


ary to the City Board of Directors (the 
City Council of Bluefield), and after sev 
eral weeks’ consideration by them and a 
few public meetings held for the purpost 


of getting an expression of public opinion 


on the proposition, the Board of Directors 
the 


and 


with a few minor 
matter to a 


The result was 


endorsed program, 


changes, submitted the 
ote of the people in June. 
a public endorsement of issuing the entire 
amount of for, 62 per cent 


While all the 


bonds were authorized at the one election 


he ynds asked 


of the vote being favorable. 


and will all be issued within a three-year 
that not mean that all the 
work contemplated will be completed in 
that period. The work may be done any 


I 
time five 


peri d. does 


vithin years, depending upot1 


\7] i , AUGI 38 19°3 v4 
the labor and materia] irket, a 

the public necessity for the v 
provements The bonds will be S 
torm, maturing in ft two t 


Neighborly Street Signs 


TrENTON, N. J.—lIt is so easy f 
city fathers to take retuge behind tl 
idea that everybody in town kr 


name and location of all the streets and tl 


signs therefore ut 


are 
markers such as the one 
welcome surprise, especially if one is 
who is lookit g for the 

friend on a 


stranger 


side Street 









<= 


BPARKSIDE AVENUE 


: T AVE yer 





nn 


A SIGN WHICH GIVES THE NAMES OF INTER 
SECTING AND PARALLEL STREETS 


The marker indicates not only the te 
secting streets, but also those parallelin 
the main thoroughfare for two blocks i 


each direction. Finding an is thu 
greatly simplified, and throughout the et 
tire district so covered the 
ductors know the 
whereas in other parts of the town th 


iddress 


street car cor 


whole 


neé ighborh« od 


learn merely the intersecting streets 





“The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 
—Sarah Claghorn, 
in “The Playground.” 
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The Connection Between Bad Housing 


and Bad Citizenship 


Paragraphs and Picture from the 1923 Report of the California Commission 


of Immigration and Housing 


HERE is a vital connection between 


i |} ! ‘itizenship 


good housing and 


There is a still more onnection 


between bad housing and citizenship. 


An organization which works for the wel- 
fare of any group of people must neces- 
sarily take into consideration the conditions 
under which these people live. and. if these 
condit are not satisfactory, must work 
for their improvement And « mor 
han in the case of ot i rn group 
is this true when the pee question a 


our immigrants. 





The reason for this is not difficult to find 
The two most important considerations 
which govern the immigrants in the selec- 
tion of their homes are (1) nearness to 
people of their own nationality, and (2) 
low rents. The first is natural because of 
the loneliness of which most newcomers are 
victims and their desire to be able to talk 


to someone; the second no less natural on 
account of the instinctive tight hold which 
men, in the fact of an uncertain future, 
keep upon their small savings 


After years of immigration, congestion in 
these districts” be 
rhe sectiol in which the foreign 


Im the old part of the 


terrific. 
born set- 


“foreign 


mes 


+] 1 , 7 
i> UStUd 


hemmed in on all sides so that expansix 
is possible only by the very slow process 

replacement. So it means a “doubling up 
and, later on, another “doubling up’— 
crowding to which unscrupulous or caré¢ 
less landlords contribute in great measur: 

Slum areas thus come into being, depress 
ing and degrading their inhabitant 
physically, mentally, and morally. 
ing slowly and almost imperceptibly, the 
sections are left wholly to themselves, al 
responsibility for them shrugged away wit! 
that most unjust of myths behind whic! 
many a landlord has taken refuge, the myth 
that “immigrants love dirt.” Then, 
it is too late for any quick remedy, com 
munities suddenly awake to the menace of 
areas and the realization that they 
an be done away with only after decad 
of strenuous work on the part of all inte: 
ested agencies and an enlightened and help 
ful attitude on the part of the public at 
large. 

Parenthetically, it should be mentioned 
that in this state another myth retards th 
work of improved housing, the belief 
which is happily on the decline—that slun 
districts exist only in the large cities of 
the East and that California is free fron 

this evil, whereas almost 


Grow 


when 


these 








AND THIS IS IN CALIFORNIA! 


This ‘‘shack area,’’ in addition to all its other evils, is a fire menace of 
the worst sort. Such districts are impossible under wise city planning 





the opposite is true. 
Almost every city, small 
large, has a 
well-defined slum district, 
its “below the tracks,” its 
“Southtown,” “Mexi 
can village,” its China 
town” —districts in which 
men, women and children 
are trying to make homes 
of tumbledown, leaky 
draughty, unspeakably 
dirty 
shacks, and are 
miserably in the attempt, 
until the very instinct for 
home-making is hopeless- 
ly crushed. 


as well as 


its 


tenements an 
failing 








Programs for Community Organiza- 
tion Meetings 


4 Method Used in New England to Graphically Present to the People Informa- 
tion on Conservation of Human Life and Public Resources 


By E. B. Mero 


Director, Citizens’ Committee on Conservation, Boston, Mass. 


N ORGANIZED effort is being made 

in Boston to advance the welfare of 

people and neighborhoods through a 
unique type of standardized programs for 
public meetings. The same sort of work 
ias been going on for several years, but 
not until now has it been placed on a defi- 
\ite basis with official state and city recog- 
nition and approval. 

[he experimental stages were under 
the direction of the “Service Unit” from 
1914 to this year. The present develop 
ment of the work initiated by that organiza- 
tion is in the hands of a newly created de- 
partment of the city of Boston known as 
the “Boston Conservation Bureau,” and of 
the “Citizens’ Committee on Conservation,” 
which has been incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws after a hearing by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. The mu- 
nicipal bureau is now functioning in the 
city of Boston. The Citizens’ Committee, 
which was instrumental in securing the 
creation of the local bureau, proposes to 
extend its service to other cities and towns, 
first by demonstrating its methods by means 
of sample programs to be given under mu- 
The creation 
aim 


nicipal or private auspices. 
of local units or bureaus is the 
wherever this may prove feasible. 
The “Unit Program” idea is the outcome 
of several years’ tests of ways and means to 
convey constructive and thought-provok- 
ing information or inspiration to audiences 
of men and women. This is not the idea 
of one individual nor of a group, so much 
as the result of experience in the arrange- 
ment of programs suitable for this purpose. 
The peculiar type of program outlined is 
a mixture of motion pictures, singing by 
the audience, silent talks on the screen by 
slides, usually a five-minute punchy talk 
and the accompanying atmosphere which 
helps much to enable the audience to ap- 


prove and accept what is placed before 
It is essentially a visual 

a “visual lecture.” 
to provide mere entertainment, althou 
almost invariably the 
be enjoyable. 

Last summer thirty-two open-air “Bos 
ton Park Shows” were given in municipal 
parks and playgrounds of the city 
mer evenings, as well as a few 


them. 


There is no 


progran S prove 


bridge and other near-by places. Si: 

, 

plan was started, there have been approx 
mately 2,000 programs arranged and pre- 


sented to audiences aggregating 2,500,000, 


lhe schedule this summer calls for 35 Park 
Shows, three nights a week, from June 26 
to the middle of September. 

The indoor winter activities were ¢ 
more constructive attention this past 


son than previously. At the request 
Mayor James M. Curley, who has give 
official backing 
the efforts, special attention has been give: 


and 


personal interest t 
to safety and street accident 
personal and community health, and 
information concerning the city itself. Fron 


prevention 


Civic 


two to five meetings a week have been h 
in auditoriums of neighborhood school cet 
ters and municipal buildings 

\n experiment was made by the Bureau 














You ARE BY THE BOSTON NSERVA 
INVITED PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EVENING W 
AND NEIGHBORS ENJOYING A NEW PROGRAM | 
or Community S M £ | 
TIONAL ANO ENTERTAINID RA 
Mus A THe S 
City PLanninc ano Zon 
uM r | 
x FREE TO MEN Vv 
eR CH “ 
J 
FORM OF INVITATION USED FOR BOSTON’S 


COMMUNITY MEETINGS 
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SPECTATORS AND SCREEN AT A BOSTON PARK SHOW 


5.000 em ver 1 on 
s of the ty in a seri f municipa 
ss meeting i theater he first mec 
held § fternoc Marcl { 
tisfactory that the Bureau pro 
1 the Mayor authorized, t ») more 
eetings during the m« f Apri 
the city est M 
ding vened that mont! 
eratior been esta shed tne 
ervat eau with other city d 
tment g the Public Library, 
ait he Bureau presented 
rt its ty programs »un- 
er! Thursday evening n 
e mate ed in the grams - 
by tl ervation Bureau is as 
or crea ay be ecessary \ 
tion ct fils Tor Satety ind 
ecide revention entitled Wh 
\ eiess has 1uSst beet col pleted 
have country-wide showings to 
fet rganizati schools and other 
gencies, in addition to its use before Bos 
dience \nother new film of more 


nterest shows . = H WwW Boston Re- 
Winter Fuel Crisis.” The ser- 

he city Fire Department and the 
Health De tment campaign against diph- 


by application of the “Schick” 
method of prevention have been filmed. 


made to visualize the Bos- 


tf the future by films in conjuncet 
th the Citv Plam ng joard and ot 
concerned 
detail of Boy Scouts is assigned 
show to act as ushe nd heipe! 


vide a color guard lo! the ceremol 
i n¢ 4 ich prog n he 
( Li¢ auring \ I the Nag 
m and the city ire borne 
Scouts. Special nights have been 


O Tteature certain subjects of com! 
importance, as tor 
| 
: , 
ht, a City Plannis 


Night, 


cht and 





1 Clean-up 
Home Building Night 
iu tries to impré on the men, 
en, and children who come to the meet 
rcoming the | 
so many people have of throwing 
y waste material in parks and streets 
So far as is known, 
ty in America to 


the importance ot 


Boston is the fir 
undertake to inspire 
etter knowledge of municipal affairs 


ie same 


al 
time information 
general welfare importance by means of an 
rganized 


cated 


convey 


‘ 


been indi- 
Motion pictures are sut 


system such as has 
above. 


inded by other features, all calculated t 


have equal educational value. 


For instance 


songs sung by the 
erely for the sake of 


audiences are not 


singing, but the 


words fitted to the music are a distinct part 
of each program. 








A Suburban Federation That 
Things Done 


By Eleanor Bisbee 





OSSIBLY on the theory that if a little was up tor consideratiotr 
thing is good, more must be bet ft few stones unturn 
ter, suburban communities of the rap- insure the direct assignment 
erowing city of Miami, Fla., hav for properly built road 
nized a then organized some more to __—inec iry routes To be 
et the things they want Improvement tir d not 
ciations are nothing new, but Miami’ but it did have sufficient 
thurbs have elaborately federated abo ent te on a blind 
teen such associations with an interlock some valuable publicit 
system that has succeeded in making rogram 
e part y of Miami take notice. Fe \ ite ‘ 
these communities are incorporated ‘ nding that 





rate de ntities nd t t 
vithout Lcrificin vl 
this thev have made The form of organization and methods 


sch {+ CTV ‘ 7 

such an — ment Associations of Dade County, 
t r themselves Florida, described in this article, offer 

that representatives practical suggestions for cooperative 
the State Board action in the solution of regional prob- 


of work of the Federated Improve 


lems by local civic bodies. 











f Health, with r 
nee at Jackson 
r tate their cor 
\ nilar method Id ( Os 
ed many oft the nist ike lad I Is of dolla 
hat city its early years Now the federati: 
Sanitatu is one of the f I oS of annexatior ; \S 
hat b ht the communit together. « nd it ts he 
»¢ irate etiorts h d failed t ny ul mous] inX1 s for } 
idequate ection or control « tarv event any pi — a 
litios When the highly effective t ( t retur I 
S t Campatigi is OT Miam the 1 tion has | ts ref 
ncorporated communities at Mia h } S ga 
yor had no authority whereby they could nducted an informal 
enforce similar measures. Such difficult tion in its own constit 
luced the to band together in a fed- loing much to have 
t nd tl to appoint a special subur | mm ties 
in board of health, which was persistent taxes pa 
ch to get action from the theretofore elect on al 
ent State Board ready for it. 
hen other problems arose, and together lo prevent any minorit 
the associati none of them separately the federation and also t 
having strength for big action, started mmunity from becon 
movements to introduce into the State the constitutior r 
Legislature various bills for the establisl ind unit voting 
ment of the Torrens land title system, held in conjunct yn 
widows’ pensions and similar measures tion, a regular rot I 
When a million-dollar road bond issue Thus, one week, the Littl 


Gets 


P .* 
th +1 
ixat 
ement 
f 
¢ me 
fe 
is 
x 
é impro 








18 rHE AMERICA x \ 
vent Association meeting is attended by 
the delegates of the Federated Im; ement 
Association f Dade Count \nother 
veek the i: yn meets with A\llapattah, 
and so on around, so that there is little 
chance for secret connivances or clique 
rule. Each association is entitled to five 
delegates, who have to submit credentials 
be fc ré being nized. The se delegates, 
ever, vot unit, and on any occa- 
ny delegate may invoke the unit-rule 
d have ) of the town repre 
ente \ lelegates pre I e the 
ri eo t noor, but t vote 
] rtherm ¢ [ T¢ lerat I 4 
il action itselt It can | ler d re 
mmend vario measures of common in 
terest, but every measure has to be referred 
t the 1o0ca ciations ction, ind 
then the del ites vote act n deter 
mining the federation’s formal position on 
y quest Occasiona ested px 
n have t lt Ta oh q 
iction. If sentiment was fair! imo 
the federation has sometime ré ved 
self into a mass meeting ti specia 
chairman, and has tl tak ch steps 
is it wished, but the federat itself has 
tt endorsed thing until it wv ted 
upon by i t of the member isso 
ciatior egular local meetings 
Financit is as simple and democrat 
is everything else in the organization \t 
first it was reed that any necessary ex 
penses, approved in a regular meeting, 
should be prorated among the associations 
This proved rather clumsy, as there were 
neve ny sums available for minor ex 
mse Recent! some ol the sti wer ass 
Clatior have agreed t ivy $2 a month into 
the treasury for postage, advertising, etc 
\ central office was debated but the fear 
of any autocratic control quashed the idea, 
and the constitution provides only fo 
meetings held it ynjunction with member 
association meetings. Committees meet at 
members’ homes in the community halls 
Standing and special committees are ap 


pointed. The 


mittee 


lude the resolution com- 
that 


have been submitted in 


which 
and 
ssed upon by the member 
associations are sent to the 


which sees resolutions 


proper form 


have t} I been 2) 


individuals or 


bodies to whicl they are directed. This 
committee frequently attends the county 
is also the 


commissioners’ meetings. There 
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sanitation committee, which works in « 
junction with the State Board of Health 
enforcing the sanitary requirements and 
appointing deputy inspectors. The task 
the road bond committee is to make regula 
reports on the uses of road bond money r: 
cently voted by the county. 

As the bi-weekly meetings of the fede: 
tion frequently last until 11 p. m. witho 
much lagging of interest, and as the pr: 
gives quite full recognition to any feder 
tion matters, this organization is a fact 
in solving many of the unavoidable pr: 
ems of a newly developed section. 





| k Nort: [he first year of the Federa 
Improvement Associations of : County, Flor 
was completed this spring, and the annual elect 





was held May 22. For the following statement as 
the method and result of the election, THe Amer 
City is indebted to the Secretary of the federat 


Captain Rigg: 


“While the federation itself the rig 


reserves t 





t elect its president from among the accredite 
lelegates, that official may not succeed himse! 
e for a consecutive term, so cautious ar 


mstituencies in guarding against every opport 
r ‘machine domination’ and personal control 
political ends The president for the 
aving been duly elected by a majority vote under t 
t rule’ (namely one vote for each affiliated as 
n, regardless of the number of its delegates 
1 to 5), the local organization he represents 
t entitled to further representation on the Fxe 
mmittee or Board of Governors. The s 
with respect to the secretary and tre 
irer, with the exception that the sitting officer 


rivate 


tive C 


ile btains 





be reelected. Thereupon, and automatically (ur 
ir constitution), each local association is entitled 
vice-president, in the order of the federati 
e, but his nomination for that office is the « 
lusive privilege of the parent body he represe: 
“How a political or sectional machine cou 
built up under such stringent limitations it is diff 
It to sec nd this fact has, in a large meas 
een sponsible for the public esteem in which tl 
ede ion is held as a civic body and for the indire 
wer moral influence it exercises in the cou 
yards even at the Miami City Hall, where 





icial standing whatever as citizens or 
Moreover, all services and duties are purely vol 
tary and without any compensation whatever to ar 


lelegate or officer. Doctors, lawyers, scientists, et 
gineers, ministers, labor union officials, retired arn 
1 navy officers, etc., deem it an honor to be 


redited as a delegate from their community organiza 
tion and consider it their duty to render to the fe 
er mm professional service at its demand wit! 
thought of pay. As a result, there is no jealousy 
suspicion or graft and it has heen said of the institu 
tion that ‘in knowledge, intelligence and civic prid 
t outranks any official political group in the county.’ 
“The officers elected for the second year, and t 
local associations they represent, are as follows 
President, Dr. F. D. Felt, Allapattah 
First Vice-President, E. M. Ostlund, Everglade A 
Second Vice-President, Wm. Matlack, Lemon Cit; 
Third Vice-President, A. C. Kriege, Little River 
Fourth Vice-President, Harry Bourinot. Arch Cree 
Fifth Vice-President, R. E. McDonald, Fulford 
Sixth Vice-President, F. M. Terrell. Highland Park 
Seventh Vice-President, Montague Hamm, Hialeah 
Secretary, Capt. I. H. Rigg, Old 42nd Street 
lreasurer, Maj. T. F. Lyons, Rockmoor 

“As the federation’s first president, Ernest H. Lebel, 


' 


could not succeed himself, his efficient work in initi 
ating and organizing the federation was rceognized 
be elect him ‘Presid E : ’ this car 

yy electing him resident emeritus In this capac 

ity he now serves the federation as field organizer 


ind propagandist in districts of the county as yet 
unaffiliated,” 

















DAYTON’S NEW CORRECTION FARM AND WORKHOUSE 


A Correction Farm Supplants a City 


OON after the inauguration of the city he 
manager form of government in Day seriously considered 
Superintendent of the City 
institution 


ton, the 
Workhouse, an 
heart of the city, 


the city olf a 
workhouse building 
had been in use for 
a hundred years, 
first as a county jail. 
It had been re- 
modeled a number 
of times, but the 
structure was old 
and badly deterio- 
rated. It was be- 
lieved that the pris- 
oners housed in this 
dilapidated institu- 
tion, which origi- 
nally was built for 
75 but which was 
required to house as 
many aS 250, were 
returning to society 
in a worse condition 
than when they en- 
tered. The old sys- 
tem broke a man 
down physically 
and made him a re- 
vengeful wreck. 


recommended to the 
Director of Public Welfare the purchase by 
f correction 





Workhouse 


By Edward V. Stoecklein 


Director of Public Welfare, Dayton, Ohio 
matter of 


and the City Comr 
located in the 


Superintendent and 


were instructed to 


farm. The old | ition 


( ommiuttesc 








CELL BLOCK OF THE OLD WORKHOUSE, NOW 
ABANDONED 





that the Welfare Di: 


‘ M 
, the 
he \ 
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e as W ' 
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rT ‘ f ; 
Thi ttee 
( ed tn S¢ r 
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A c i 
ke » obtain 
the nspectior 
' 
hnbde o! Oss 
ocations for such 
irm. the ea beir 
to sec é a f yg 
piece of land wh 
could be bought 
id m de ) 
good farm throug! 
labor performed b 
prisoners. In select 
ing the site, cor 
side ration WAS PIV 
to the accessi yilit 
to the citv. tran 


portation facilities 


7 
land values, drain- 


4 timber an 








Construction 
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Workhouse Labor 


d eading iro 
he construct york o 
reter ind th ma 
| fat dur the 
f 
) 
( ne ! ng < 
t The sect ] T 
las an audit The 
ed wit! ete 
le iniine ( ld 
i pare of the ling 
{ eq lipped is nerate ] by 
The cooking is done with 
coffee urns are heated by 
ve ] ise 1 equi vith 
nd one high re 
the necessary imps 


A tailor | and 


ire now 








( I ilso for t of th 
l 
he institution iccomm 
( Che sewe ige I tie it the 
st of 1 septic tank ind 1 hiter t 
wide by 180 feet long 
1c Superintendent and his fan 
orarily housed in quarters de 
the office, until the esidence 
ed. This building, which al 
omen prisoners, comprist [2 £ 
of fire-proof reinforced cot 
{ ction Four I yn he 
mitory lining nd 
ire devoted to th« men pt! 
basement acco! dat the he 
storage room and ampk q 
itomobiles. 
Hogs and Farm Produce 
During the year 242 hogs wer 
sed ora price ivgregat ~ 
~ ere fed on cit al g iit 
t } f the Di 1 of Corre 
ed ruard 1 x I { 
ed to the pig erta 
he tels ind resta Dut if 
riod from February t August, 19 
il of 134 hogs were sold f $2,81% 
egery has proved that it « furn 
titutior th good holesome meat 


fro 
feeding OI gat 
\pproxima 


ak even ma nan 
oh the | 

prison labor. 
being taken cart 

isoners. 

Some of the produce raised on the 


included: dré 


the prisoners last year 
pork, 2.213 pounds: cabbage, 26,902 pout 
lard, 326 pounds; beans, 2,238 pound 
-elery, 6,000 stocks; milk, 2,400 gallos 


een onions, 50 dozen; radishes, 150 dozen 


40 t corn, Ose 


sweet 
12 bean 


tomatoes, 307 potato 


dozen: 
bushels: string 
ushels ; 
bushels; re¢ 


ucumbers, 


n; peas, 


ishels re 


240 bushels; sweet potatoes, 17 
yeets, 54 bushels; carrots, 76 bushels, an 
mions, 39 bushels. Besides this produc: 


for human consumption, there was rais 


forage as follows: millet, 6 tons; wheat 


324 bushels; oats, 207 bushels; field cor 
husked, 160 bushels 

Contracts have been entered into witl 
thirty counties and twenty towns for the 


nricon 


ers 


at the rate of 


housing and care of their workhouse 
cents per day 
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[here were received in the 12 mont 
g22 from the local and other court 1 the confines 
total of 1,326 male and 78 female prisoners. night or at the 
[he chief causes for commitment were: case n » to the S 
drunkenness, 389 cases; loitering, 293 cases; nevs rned covenant 
Crabbe Law, 180, and petit larceny, 143 Superintendent 
For some years past a probation system a sufficient amount bein 
s been in operation at the Dayt W ork ncidental expenses of th 


During 1922 thirty prisoner er ern 


house 


An Hour’s Pitehin’ 


The Revival of “Horseshoe” Is Helping Bring Back Old-fashioned Neighbor- 


liness to American Towns and Cities 


By Mabel Travis Wood 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


ESS than there 


be a place set sacredly ap 


a century ago 
part in ever ness of cor 

rambling village thoroughfare. It Vith 
the place between Tompkins’ general r 
and the post-office where the dirt was tor: cient game 
up in two spots and where, after s pper not becausé 


could be heard the thud hi 


if falling weights. nor because f t f the 
[wo or three times of an evening came the 

clank of 
shouts of “Ringer!” 
the 
out to play or to watch, drawn by the 


metal, 
T he 
fell 


metal upon 
older and 
citizens and young ows all turned Sut the é 
sistible magnetism of the piece of iron that t I ng ago | t rf the 
once served as equine footwear. he had beet rortunate en 
Horseshoe is a typically 
\merican sport. Though 
the idea of pitching a 
weight at a mark dates 
back to the discus and the 
quoits of ancient Greece, 





the 
gained 


horseshoe 
its 


following 


science 


in 


early America. 


W ashing- 


ton’s soldiers played it to 


while away hours in 
camp. Horseshoe became 
the official sport of men 


who worked hard all day 
tilling the 
moting the industries of a 
new land. Yankee inge- 
nuity and Yankee love for 


soil or pro- 














earnest, skillful play 

turned naturally to an 

hour’s pitchin’ f even- 

hour's pitchin Oren THEODORE WIRTH, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARKS OF MINNE 
ings, when neighbors APOLIS, ENJOYING A GAME OF PITCHIN 
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ome sh ed ( ere thé ice 
hadn't vet been etfta | by a pl iit, otten 
vished they ¢ i get up a game 
One of the first cities in which the de 

sire reached fulfillment was Minneapolis 
[he Park Board playgrounds were looking 
ror a torm o! recreation that would appeal 
) mer i ng their summer p! 

to the newspapel | rtly be tore June IQI9 
the Board of Park Commissioners casually 


mentioned an attempt to revive the old 
of horsesho« 
many inquiries and started s 
that a , l 
Soon there were 


courts on vacant 


brought so 


The notice 


much 


yam 
inter- 
club was organ- 
it three hundred 
back yards and alleys 
ounds in the Twin 


State-wia¢ 


city horseshos 


ized. abot 
and on the park playgt 
Cities. The revival be 
the Minnesota State 
Association develop 
Like Minneapolis, the 
Ohio, St. Petersburg, Fla., and others have 
been taking up the game. Now there is a 
National Horseshos chers’ Associatio1 


ime 


Horseshoe Pitchers’ 


cities ¢ \kron 


Several journals are giving attention to th 
sport, and approx itely twenty 

cerns are manufacturing horseshoe « 
ment. The annual horseshoe tourt ent 
Sunshine Park, St. Peterburg, is as thrill 
ing to lovers of this sport as is the World's 
Series to lovers of the diamond N 
Community Service has adopted |} hoe 


pitching, which means that th 


after-supper game is spreadin 
ind cities all over the ‘ountry 
Submergence and Revival of Community 
Spirit 

The submergence of the Tompki 
Corners spirit is the main reason for Com 
munity Service. Modern life had stifled 
the community play instinct The leisure 
time activities that ought to mean health 
and self-expression and friendliness had 
become commercialized, individualized, non 


recreative. We have too n any bleacherites 


who might be relaxing their muscles and 
nerves from the dav tension through 
active and not passive amusement. They 


' 
the others play 
Towns nowadays demand more sophis 
ticated recreation than the husking bees and 
hay rides that delighted Tompkins’ Corners 
but Community Service has found that the 
same sort of 
out of giving Dunsany in a little theater or 
playing Grieg in a community symphony 


do not play—they watch 


community spirit can come 
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rchestra. As for horseshoe—the game is 


the ultimate in simplicity and the ultimate 


n sophistication. It is one of those com 


plete and satisfying things the ages won’t 
alter. 


One of the best things about the game 
is that it draws no age limit. Granddads 
vho couldn’t make a home run or compete 
n a community field day often come into 
for their canny shoe swinging. On 
the other hand, horseshoe makes a strong 
ippeal to the younger element, who have 
been known to desert even the diamond for 
this other “national game.” Girls and 
women are not going to miss their share 
of the fun, and they have taken up the 

ime in many towns. 

Community Service cities in almost every 
state have transformed vacant lots from 
eyesores into playgrounds, and have set up 
horseshoe pitching courts on them. Meri- 
dian, Miss., has cleaned up two vacant lot 
playgrounds and is planning several more. 
Rotarians and Kiwanians and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have staked fierce horse- 
shoe battles. Horseshoe is a favorite sport 
n Aberdeen, Wash., as is shown by the 
fact that the official blacksmith to the Com- 
Service League claims that the city 
ised 2'4 tons of horeshoes last summer. 

\ Pennsylvania town of 10,000 people 
used to spend $20,000 every year for a pro 

sional baseball team which had provided 
its principal summer amusement. At the 
risk of becoming “a dead one,” the town 
decided last year it couldn’t afford to keep 
it up. But the summer of 1922 proved the 
liveliest the town ever spent. With the 
help of the Community Service Committee, 
a community recreation program was organ- 
ized, featuring athletics for everybody. 
Horseshoe pitching was the most popular 
number on a popular bill. Dozens of small 
courts sprang up on the town’s vacant lots 
and road. spaces. Three large spaces were 
lighted for evening play, and were nightly 
the scenes of thrilling tournaments. Spec- 
tators lined the ropes three deep, ready to 
greet each “ringer” with mighty cheers. 
Officials carefully determined relative dis- 
tances of shoes and kept scores, and the fife 
and drum corps often turned out to add to 
the occasion. 

Maybe the chance to put in an hour’s 
pitchin’ in spare time would make it easier 
for your people to get together and pull to- 
gether on community projects. 


lame 


munity 








Improvements in the Water-Supply of 
Woodstock, Illinois 
By Kendall Austin 


City Engineer, Woodstock, Hl. 





¢ —_— 
it 


HE original water-works plant 
Woodstock, Ill., consisted of five Three years ago Woodstock, III.. was 
wells varying from 100 to 2,000 feet using 240 horse-power in motors to se 

in depth. The pumping equipment con cure 500 gallons of water per minute 
To-day the city is using 50 horse-powert 
to pump 1,000 gallons per minute. The 
new equipment that was installed not 


sisted of one air compressor and several 
makes of plunger pumps. The total power 


of the motors on the compressor and only effected a tremendous saving. but 
pumps was 240 horse-power. This was also secured the additional amount of 
used to pump 500 gallons per minute into water which was needed for the in 


: creasing demand. 


a surface reservoir with a capacity of 225,- 
000 gallons. Electric power was generated 











at the municipal electric plant at an est 











mated cost of 2.8 cents per kilowatt hour easured he 
n computing tl ’ ’ 
Qa 1 n efticie R= me 
ned { the 1 
ywer as the powe 
10 k In one |} rt ( | 
electric; consumpt 
fig ed e. 4 t ‘ ] 
$5.90 for a 
livered to the re t ir amounted t 
£ illon per minute I 4 0) gal t re 
I 1! and cost the € 10.7 r 
gallons for tl r charges 








sing two deep-ws 9 
nade by the Layne & Bowler | 
\ler ph Tenn.. d t ecte 1 
] rse-powe VW estit ] ot | 
tire contract et to the | . 
wler Company hich guarantee 
luce a minimum of 800 gallor 
and a maximum of 1,200 
ute. 
Two wells were I ruct 
tests which were made t tli ym 
letion of the work showed tl t t 
umMps ere dra n¢ ite 
the maximum guaranteed I 
ire each approximately 196 feet and 
wats ire spaced I0o0 feet apart ly h 





the pump is about 125 feet from the surface 
EXTERIOR OF DEEP WELL PUMP-HOUSE ‘ , ‘ 
WOODSTOCK, ILL. and 1s connected to the electr ic 1 which 
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; 


new system, using 





I t horse-power to pum 
ean 1,000 gallons, is 2.05 cent 
t | per I ,000 gallons. UI ! 
inte course, this means o1 
yn the power cost, to whicl 
r | ( mi. should be added a charge 
e ¢ ) 3p for the up-keep of tl 
the mot equipment. We feel that 
np-sha : the maintenance cost of j 
he fl the new pumps and motor 
‘ ‘ is much less than on th 
remain old motors, compress 
eing and plunger pump. 
tl Comparison of the Two 


the pump « DEEP-WELL PUMP INSTALLATION Systems 
out of the well eve AT WOODSTOCK, ILL The table below shows 





three or four years for a comparison of th« 
evenera vuling pumping system and the present 
capable n¢ t hgured on a daily consumption of 
minute to t I I t oO gallons: 
ll ) b ae n 2 ¥ 
té Alt] ¢ a= 7. = Os =e 
“ Sr ~ - 
= . FO . ; 
part, they ere = he Ds. br} 
: & am =v 2 
( d easily ] ( oe = oS & ‘ 
met f£ We Pe 
$9,000 19.7 $141.81 > 
cate outhts tl iTety t 100 60.000 » O05 14.7% 387.4 
one should | 
further, it ma 10n tor tut need \ Saving of approximately $46,300 
Fach pump rut rsa ternat year in our power bill has been the result 
Twelve hour ng is all that f this change. In comparing the past and 


quired for present need ry re present installations, we feel that the full 
quired on the n statio1 t benefit is not shown by the money saving 


is it takes the ] er-] ilone, as there is also a distinct satisfactior 

neer only a fe minutes a dav t t ay n knowing that we have a water-suppl 
the mps, turn d n the ¢ { hich is up to date, efficient and economica! 
vheel and see that erytl to operate, and which will take care of 


factor \ dstock’s water requirements for mat 
he ct Riva . nT ter ‘ +} eat to come. 
The Cost of Ancient Pavements 
OMETI\ S the issed taxpaver ers, but it is true also that they have never 
hen faced th the immediate px been subjected to modern traffic. Also 
sibility of 1 ssessments, 1 they were built of solid masonry sometimes 


quires regarding 1 nent highways several feet thick, and recent rough esti- 

ch he has read so much Perhaps mates have developed the fact that it would 

he is a student of history, | st something like $250,000 per mile to 

remarl th feeling that the Appian Wa reproduce the famous Appian Way under 

Roma | lasted some present costs and conditions. No wonder 

»,000-0dd year nd that the pa ent these highways lasted 2,000 years, and no 
other ancient peoples are still in existe1 wonder we do not imitate them. 


These old pa ement ertainly ire nm ex MW G. |] nons, Professor o 


Highway Eng 


] | Bcsttic neering, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
: . rexas. 








| Curbing the Curb Pump 


By C. A. Crosser 


Secretary, Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, Toledo, Ohio 


} 
ANY American cities are making a 
vigorous fight for the freedom of 
} their streets. One phase of this 
mpaign has been directed against the 
stening red curb gasoline pumps that are 
odsend to the gas-famished motor cat 
1 the bane of traffic officers and city 
ners. At present, curb gasoline pumps 
ve been flatly forbidden in fourteen 
\merican cities from which reports have 
been received. Their installation has been 
strttted in many others by zoning and 
ecial ordinances. 
fhe following cities forbid the further 
nstallation of curb gas stations; in some 
these cities existing pumps are permitted 
remain, and some have set a time limit 
vhen all those now in operation must b« 
taken out: Memphis, Akron, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, D. C Columbus. Cincinnati, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Oak Park, IIl., Yon 
kers, N. Y., Denver, Cambridge, Mass., 
‘aterson, N. J., and Wichita, Kans. Ex- 
sting pumps are permitted to remain in 
Memphis, Akron, Yonkers and Paterson, 
N. J. The Cincinnati Planning Commis- 
sion has ruled that exist- 
ing pumps must be re- 
moved by January 1, 
1925. Wichita set Janu- 
ary, 1923, as the limit 
i Some cities have re- 
stricted curb stations by 
other than zoning ord'- 


nances. It has been done 
in Indianapolis by agree- 


ment with the chief of 
the Fire Prevention Bu- 
‘ reau. St. Paul forbids 


them on streets on which 
there are car lines. Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia re- 
quire that storage tanks 
be buried on private prop- 
erty, although pumps tray 
be placed on the curb. 





nce etweet the 
street car track is less than 1 feet 

Minneapolis forbids « pumy 1 
the “fire limits,” which e1 ices territ 
within a half-mile radii the S 
district. Pi iet thos yw in ¢ 
tence e req er Q ‘ > | bond 
pa 4 $25 i cense The B 
more, Md., Board of Est ( 

1¢ of not S ¢ ( 

stations. Bu » and Li Ky 
imong other cities that are considering 
matter of eliminating or regulating the « 
tation. 

The Toledo City Plan Commissio1 
onsoring an ordinance forbidding 


gasoline stations 


the down-town district. It sets a time 
for th emoval of the esent 1 
es a $25 annual licens Pr 
hese stations in Toledo d e that 
wilated district is too large, but t 
ve agreed to work out a compromise { 
with Council. 
Other cities have set a substantial lice 
for curb stations Minneap charges 








No curb pumps are per- 
mitted on Cleveland 
streets where the dis- 


and air hose lines withi 





A gasoline station in Toledo where curb is 12 feet from outer car rail 
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annual those inside the fire limits 
Grand | i] ds and Evanston Il] charge 
$10 annually. Indianapolis requires a $15 
annual license for all gasoline pt ; 
Springfield, Ohio, requires a $5,000 indem- 


nity bond to protect the city in case of acci- 


dent for which a curb station might be 
held responsible Some municipalities 
charg fee of $2 or $3 annually or upon 
installation to cover the inspection 

The main object to curb gasoline sta 
tions lic i the arg ent hey cause 
a slowing up of traffic in the streets upon 
which they are cated lr} t m 
the lining up of one or mort hine oO 
take on gasoline In re to this, the 
propriet rs ot curb stations declare that 
the location of their business places speeds 


up traffic rather than hinde: Chey con- 


trast the delay to traffic caused by a line 
of parked machines, with the one or two 
minutes that it takes a motor car to stop 
before the pump and fill with gasoline. The 
portion of the street in front of their 


premises i iys free of parked cars, they 
declare. A lesser argument used against 
the curb stat is that installation or re- 
moval of tanks frequently damages the curb 
and pavement, which entails a heavy ex 
pense for which the city is not reiml ed 

Curb station men declare that prohibiting 
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their pumps in built-up districts in 

few drive-in stations may be found, 
force motorists into garages to get gaso 
where the danger of explosion is m 
greater than in the open air. But the bu 
ing codes of most cities require such 
in the installation of buried storage ta: 
inside buildings, that this argument is 
deemed of much weight. 

The elimination of curb gasoline stat \ 
has focused attention on the method of t 
storage of gasoline inside buildings 
cities limit the capacity of the storage t 
under the basement floor. Pu 
must be constructed so as to prevent 


buried 


eakage. Filling inlets are outsid 
garages. Several cities, including | 
Angeles, Buffalo and Columbus, requ 
storage tanks to be outside buildings. 

A recent article in THE AMERICAN | 
relates that concerns operating drive- 
stations are now making an effort 


build these places of an artistic design 
harmonize with the oftentimes pretenti 
and beautiful structures in the vicinity. 
Where regular zoning ordinances do n 
restrict the location of the drive-in stati 
several cities have required the consent 
property-owners living in the  vicinit 
\mong these are Washington, D. | 


Oak Park, III. 


Detroit's Street-Numbering System to Be Ex- 
tended Throughout Wayne County 


HE Board of Supervisors of 


County has 


\\ ayne 


special com- 


mittee which is working with the Post 
Office Department, the Wayne County Road 
Commission, and representatives of R. L. 
Polk Company, directory publishers, on a 


treet-numbering 
They have 


plan to extend Detroit's 
system throughout the county 
already drawn up tentative plans 

The plan contemplates utilization of the 
Detroit system as a nucleus, the north-and- 
south base line following Woodward Ave- 
nue, and the east-and-west base line follow- 
ing in a the Detroit River. 
The projected outside 
the city to the best advantage, and the num- 
bers will be extended from these base lines. 

‘he numbers will be so spaced as to take 
one number on each side of the road every 
10 feet. On this basis it has been found 


general 


lines 


way 


base will be 


that points on the west county line, whi 
is the farthest point from a base line, w 


be numbered under 100,000. that is to sa | 
no numbers in the entire county would | 
higher than 99,999, or five figures. 

It is proposed to make an appropriati: 
of $20,000 to take care of the expense dur 
ing the current year, which, with the « 
operation of the Post Office Departme: , 


the City Engineer’s office, the Way: 
County Road Commission, and other 
terested public organizations, is expected t 
secure material results this year. 

This system will greatly simplify delive: 
of mail and merchandise, and also make 
easier for strangers to find their way about 
No longer will it be necessary when direct 
ing a stranger to a certain farm to descril 
landmarks if he is told the name of the road 
and the number of the property. 








Transplanting of Big Trees Makes 


Quick Showing in City Parks 


Large Trees Now Transplanted as Readily as Small Ones 


f HE Park Department of the city of 
New York has criticized for 
many years for planting small trees 

hich, before they attained any size or 

auty, were stunted and exhausted by the 

k of good soil and fresh air when grow- 

under city conditions. It occurred to 

rancis P. Gallatin, Park Commissioner of 

ew York City, that by transplanting full- 

ywn trees, he would at least obtain an 

mediate effect and give the city many 


been 





putting in as much as 20 cubic yards of 
top soil, so that in the new soil the trees 
will not only grow, but do better than they 
did originally in their old soil. 


was begun in 1921. 


This work 


were moved into 
Edward 
one large elm being 
represent the five boroughs of 
City, were transplanted on 


The large elms that 
Central Park for the 
Memorial, 


Greene 
planted to 
York 
a patented tree 


& Valentin 


, 
NeW 


moving machine, by Lewis 











MOVING A LARGE COPPER BEECH IN FULL LEAF FOR A DISTANCE OF 15 MILES 


This tree was moved on a large tree-moving machine with a ball of earth weighing over 12 tons 


years of beauty in Central Park and other 
even if the trees did not do more 
than hold their own. He made an exten- 
sive canvass of Long Island, where several 
thousand large trees have been transplanted 
with unusual results, and then made a re 
port to the city asking for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000, which he is now spending 
for moving large, full-grown trees. Instead 
»f putting all of the money into the pur- 
chase of large trees, he has practised a 
wise policy in excavating great holes for 
these trees and removing the old soil and 


I irks, 


Company, New York City. This invent 
ntade by Harold C. Lewis about 

ago, makes it possible to sucessfully trans- 
plant trees up to 3 
has been used to make the 


feet in diameter. This 
invention 
mediate landscapes possible about the Lin 
coln Memorial, the Arlington Memorial in 
Washington, the Harvard Yard, Cambridge, 
Mass., and the grounds of a large num- 
ber of universiti ind institutions, 
the Boston l 


' nv large 


other 


ie grounds of 


in different parts 


Common, an 
country clubs 


untry. 
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Comparison of Cost of Purchasing and Installin: 
Meters and of Additional Water-Supply—Part I 


By Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Instances of Savings by Meters Vas 34,371 The populatior 


S f t eftecte ipproximately 53,000—an incrt 


lly installed, and in 1918, 10 
e metere The per capita co 
] ib O05 illo i day I 
r t d at about that fi e since | 
4 ti IT IQIO was ippre im 
n gallons per day. In 1922 it 
n ¢ illons pet i\ in increas 
7 ( cent lr it if ther 
) ition incre ed i per ce | 
ind 1922. the tion 
j Q yg - O pe cent i ( t he ( 
I ve Soo Ww) t T ete 
= tenance ré ls ¢ ) 
( ete! costs a t SO.00« 1 ve 
4 . t tl (| ire added interest and sink 
te charges on the meter investment, th« 
reduce S.04 n ¢ r da r 0.4 innual cost of the meters is about $ 
cent t sum pt If the per capita unmetered cons 
eo 1 y Had tl f 1910 had remained at 95.5 ga 
per capit ! t101 I ren 1 I lay between I910 and 1922, the 
ime a 1 08 I ’ ns per da tion in 1922, instead of being 3.5 
he averag ) gallons per day, would have been a 
would have been 164.0 1 n le million gallons a day, an increase f 
of 117.41 1 ion gallor terenct f million gallons per day The opet 
7 <20 ¢ | da cost alone for water delivered into tl 
Ni let take the « f ist Orange tribution system at last Orang 
itior I t Tal I $35 per million galion By sa ing 
( mr Ave 
\ MV Gall P ( 
| 1908 l D e 19008 
l ‘ (6) 8 (9 
Arling l 97 ] | 
Rely 1 6 g 
Rost ee ‘ g 29 g 1 > 
Chelse 44 
Ever | ; abe | 
Le i4 l 
Ml ‘ ; ‘ 4/ 
Medf ‘ ' 2 .¥ 97 
Afnl- is 1.35 1 7 28 gQ 
vl 1 41 08 ‘ 
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” ’ 1.96 7 Ro 
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ot iter a day, therel 
nual saving in eratil 
$19,145, making a cle S 
partment in operating « ( 
$7,645 for that year. Fro 
nt an idea may be obtained of | 
tive saving has been since I 
id it not been for tl 
ter consumption securs 
troduction of meters, it woul 
Sary lf IOIS to secure 1d 
tr 


ind to increas 

Ss at i cost of appt 
0. The necessity for this w 
ntil the present time, theré 
terest and sinking fund 
I al out $24,000 ve 


a total of $144 


I SIX years, 


» more than sufficient to pay f 
tion of the meters. This estin 
iccount of the saving in the 
g expenses brought about | 
of new sources of supp 

ry. etc 
ild be possible to multiply « 
e saving effected by the introduct 
s indefinitely, but no good 
| erved The technical pre 
dings of the technical societi 
ental reports are full of thet 
take the trouble to find the 


Effect of Metering on Public Health 


It mav be well at this pe 
he effect of meters 
citing the case of 


in East Orange 


Fast O1 


ith-rate in 
per cent of services metered 
f population. The death 


0) OT 
with 100 per cent of services 
.54 per 100 \ study of tl 
tatistics of this town indicates tl 
ntroduction of meters had no effect 
upon the death-rate \ stud 
statistics of other cities wher 
been introduced will show the 
sult. In fact, despite the introd 
ters the total death-rate in a 
rer cities has been gradually dect 


If one, however, were to assume 


reason for the installation « 
the saving in capital outlay 


ting expenses which w 
he would commit a 2TIc\ 





i¢ 
11t¢ 


ler which water-works in the U1 


} 
\s a practical matter, the conditi: 


] 





Meters 


Increase Efficiency 


Department 


of 


Water 
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up the consumption as measured by the con 
sumers’ meters, compare the revenue-bear- 
ing water consumed with that pumped, and 
take steps to remedy the intermediate losses 


Equitable Rates 


I have already touched upon the impor- 
tance of establishing equitable rates so that 
all consumers pay in proportion to the ser- 
vice which they take, and the difficulty of 
establishing such rates with any other sys- 
tem of charges than the meter system. This 
problem of the equitable subdivision of the 
rates is a most important one. I will not 
attempt to go into the details of establish- 
ing a system of rates which will equitably 
distribute cost between different classes of 
consumers and between the taxpayer and 
the water consumer, but I should iike to call 
attention to certain principles which seem 
to be agreed upon by courts, commissions 
and valuation engineers as to the methods 
which should be followed in the apportion- 
ment of the cost of water service. I do 
wish to emphasize that the existence of a 
mixed schedule for metered and unmetered 
a flat-rate system of 
charges, greatly complicates the problem of 
distributing the cost of water between con 


water service, or 


sumers as well as between the consumer as 
such and the taxpayer. 

There is no basis for establishing a ra- 
tional system of flat charges. Such a scale 
of rates is at a makeshift, and one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. A 
flat rates must necessarily be 
based upon estimates. Such estimates are 
formulated on widely different plans, such 
as the number of fixtures or rooms or per- 
sons in the house, the floor space, or the 
height of the house, the number of feet 
front which it occupies, or the purpose for 
which water is used. Such schedules are 
of necessity incorrect and work unevenly, 
requiring consumers under certain condi- 
tions to pay but little, and under other con 
ditions to pay exorbitantly for the water 
they use. The water-works system that at- 
tempts to work on a flat-rate schedule can- 
not possibly do even approximate justice 
between its consumers. 

The general principle for a proper rate 
structure for a water-works system may be 
outlined as follows: 


1. The cost of service should be equalized 
between the water-taker and the tax- 


best 


system of 
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payer. Heretofore, the water-tak« 
has frequently been assessed mor 
than his just share of the cost of ti 
water service rendered by privatel) 
owned plants, because of the follow 
ing reasons: 

a. That an insufficient amount 
revenue has been deriv: 
through taxation for publ 
fire protection service and f 
excess plant. 

b. That the water consumer ha 
been required to contribut 
more than his share of the 
taxes in a given municipality 
by reason of the heavy tax 
assessments levied upon pri 
vate water plants. 

In the same manner the water 

consumer has frequently been 
assessed less than his just 
share of the cost of water i: 
the case of municipally 
owned plants, because to 
large a proportion of the total 
revenues required from the 
plant has been raised from 
taxation, and too small a 
proportion has been recovered 
from the water rates. 

2. Public fire protection service is a prop 
erty benefit, and the cost of this ser 
vice should be assessed upon the prop 
erty owner or taxpayer and not upon 
the water-taker. 

3. It is generally conceded that the rev- 
enue to be derived from damestic 
commercial, manufacturing and pub 
lic consumption of water for other 
than fire protection purposes should 
be subdivided between fixed service 
charges and proportional service 
charges. 

4. There should be no free water, not 
even for municipal or public pur- 
poses. 

The principles which apply to establishing 
fair rates may be stated as follows: 


1. Fair and equitable rates must cover all 
operations of the water utility. 

2. The division of the rates among the 
consumers must be such as to give 
no undue preference to one class of 
consumer over another. 

3. In determining how the rates should be 
divided, the cost of the service re- 
quired for each class of consumer 
must be determined, and the entire 
cost, so far as possible, divided 
among the different consumers who 
take different classes of service. 


Bearing these facts in mind, the problem 
of fair rates may be broadly stated as fol- 
lows: Every water-works plant, munic- 


ipal or private, has a certain sum of money 
invested upon which it must pay interest or 
In addition, it must set 


dividends, or both. 
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aside an annual reserve for depreciation, or 
pay annually into a sinking fund an amount 
ufficient to retire all outstanding bonds at 
maturity. It must pay operating expenses 
and taxes. If the property is exempt from 
taxes, they need not be included in the gross 
revenue required, but the principle is the 
same. If the plant is self-sustaining, these 
expenses must be paid from the revenue ot 
the water-works, whether municipal or pri- 
vate. 

The problem of devising a schedule oi 
rates which distributes the cost equitably 
among all classes of consumers therefore 
nvolves two main operations: 

A. Determining the gross revenue required to 
provide interest or dividends, or both, 
plus a proper allowance for operating ex- 
penses, taxes, and a reasonable annual 
reserve for depreciation or sinking fund 
charges, as the case may be. 

B. Establishing the incidence of the rates by: 

1. A fair separation of the area 
served by the water purveyor 
into districts if, under the condi- 
tions of service existing in the 
plant, certain consumers possess 
the advantage of location, where 
by the cost of delivering wate: 
to some is less than the cost of 
delivering water to others. Such 
a separation of area is not neces- 
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sary if an average rate for the 
entire area may be used. 
Subdividing the gross revenue be 
tween: 
a. Miscellaneous revenue 
b. Public fire service revenue 
c. Revenue derived from the 
sale of water to d 
mestic, commercial, manu 
facturing and public cor 
sumers. 


Subdividing the revenue derived 
from the sale of water be 
tween proportional — servic« 


costs and fixed service costs 

j. Subdividing proportional 
charges for water supplied be 
tween the classes of consumers 
as a means of establishing a 
sliding scale of rates, if de 
sired, which varies with the 
cost of supplying water in dif 
ferent quantities. 


SeT Vict 


If a fair rate structure requires that a 
portion of the charges should be derived 
from the volumetric measurement of the 
water consumed, it is obvious that the only 
way in which this can be done is by the 
meter system and, therefore, without meters 
no rational system of rates can be estab 
lished which will l 


uniformly for a 
classes of consumers. 


work 


Model Ordinances for New York State Cities 


ODEL ordinances on twelve different 
subjects of municipal interest are now 
available for the cities of New York 
State, as a result of the work of the State 
3ureau of Municipal Information, conducted 
by the Conference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials of the State of New York. These 
cover the following subjects: 
Soft drink dispensaries 
Pool and billiard-rooms and 
Junk and second-hand dealers 
Dance halls 
Shade trees 
Driving cattle through the streets 


bowling-alleys 


Pedestrians 

City planning commission 
Bill-boards 

Second-hand automobile dealers 
Milk 


Bond ordinance and forms 


The model ordinances are based on a careful 
study of existing ordinances in the cities of 
New York State and in the hundred largest 
cities throughout the United States, and on 
suggestions secured from experts in the various 
subjects. Modifications to meet local condi 
tions will often be desirable, of course, as it 


is obviously impossible to draft a simple ordi- 
nance which will meet the needs of all 
regardless of size, character of inhabitants and 
charter limitations. The Bureau of Municipal 
Information endeavors, however, to make avail- 
able comprehensive model ordinances embody- 
ing the best regulations found in existing ordi 
nances, consolidating these regulations in such 
form that any city may adopt all or any part 
thereof according to its local requirements and 
limitations. 


cities 


Epitorrat Note.—lIn reply to an inquiry from 7 
American City as to the availability of these ora 
nances for cities outside of New York State. the New 
York State Bureau of Municipal Information 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y.), writes: 

“It will be impossible for us to furnish copies of 
these ordinances to all who desire them, as they are 
prepared especially for the cities of New York State. 
However, whenever we receive re from cit 
fficials in the United States who desire to use these 
ordinances for their own city, we endeavor to serve 

hrar 


juests 





them with copies. For institutions and |! $ 
which simply desire these ordinances to be if 
reference purposes, we cannot supply es S 


these Tr 





ny notice regarding di 
state that they are not available for genera 
listribution,”* 











Rules for Street Grades. Building Restrictions 
and Submission of Plans 


AS ADOPTED BY CITY PLANNING COMMISSION OF READING, PA. 


Rules for Laying Out Grades of Streets RULES 
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square and 30 inches long shall be securely 
imbedded at all angles and intersections of 
streets, with range lines, angles, elevations, 
and stone distances clearly marked. 

Rute 6B—Elevations and grades of all 
streets shall be clearly indicated. 

Rute 7B—All grades shall conform to the 
Rules for Laying Out Grades of Streets, as 
adopted by the City Planning Commission 

Rute 8B—Where applicable the Rules Gov- 
erning Restrictions in Layouts of Residential 
Districts, as adopted by the City Planning Com- 
indicated on and made part 


mission, shall be 
of the plan. 

Rute 9gB—All curb radii shall conform to the 
standard adopted by the City Planning Com- 
mission. 


Rute 10B—Where park or playground areas 
are shown, they shall be marked as being dedi- 
cated to public use. 

Rute 11B—The names of the development 
and the owner shall be prominently shown. 

Rute 12B—The points of the compass and 
the scale of the drawing shall be shown 


Rute 13B -Space shall be prov ided for the 
signatures of the five members of the “ity 
Planning Commission and the Secretary, also 


The Tax-Paying Goose 


‘cc FAMOUS French philosopher once 
A said that taxation was the art of 
plucking the greatest possible num- 

ber of feathers from a goose with the minimum 
amount of squawking. If this Frenchman were 
alive to-day, he would scarcely recognize the 
tax-paying goose of his epigram. In the course 
of the evolution which has taken place, it has 
become a much wiser bird—more like an 
owl than a goose. As he has acquired intelli- 
gence, he has largely put a stop to that type 
of taxation which consists of a surreptitious 
snatching of feathers. He now submits to the 
plucking only after his consent has been for- 
mally secured, and normally he squawks only 
when he feels that he is not getting his money's 
worth or when he suspects that some other 
bird is escaping with less severe treatment than 
he is receiving. Consequently, the problem of 
taxatien is very different in its character from 
what it formerly was. It no longer consists of 
merely evolving some clever method of snatch- 
ing a handful of feathers from some spot 
hithert» overlooked. It involves a careful ex- 
planation to the taxpayer, a demonstration that 
the sacrifice will bring a commensurate return, 
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for the date of approval. 

Rute 14B—Plans for approval shall be in 
duplicate, printed upon cloth, one copy being 
for the files of the Commission. 

Rute 15B—Plans of a proposed layout sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Commission, 
shall be accompanied by a written application 
asking that the same be approved, in which 
application shall be set forth the owners and 
developers of the tract and the name and loca- 
tion thereof, and said written application shall 
be signed by the owners and developers thereof. 

Rute 16B—The Secretary, upon receipt of 
plans, shall immediately notify the President of 
the Commission, who shall fix a date for a 
public hearing thereon, which public hearing 
shall be held not earlier than fifteen days nor 
later than thirty days after the receipt of the 
application. 

Rute 17B—In the period between the filing 
of the plan with the Secretary and the date of 
the public hearing thereon, the Secretary, at 
the expense of the owners and developers of 
said plan, shall give notice of said public hear- 
ing on their application for approval in at least 
two newspapers published in the city of Read- 
ing once a week for two weeks. 


Has Become an Owl 


and an assurance that the other taxpayers are 
doing their just share as measured by the stand- 
ards of equity commonly accepted in the com- 
munity. 

“In spite of our clumsy and inadequate fiscal 
and political machinery, we have found it 
desirable to expand our public expenditures 
steadily, and, as means of communication and 
other administrative aids increase in quality, 
there is no rational reason for believing that 
the number of things which can be best done 
collectively, and, of course, their cost, should 
not continue to increase. At any one time we 
should do publicly all those things which we 
can best do publicly. If greater returns can 
be obtained by using a dollar’s worth of eco- 
nomic effort in collective public action than can 
be obtained by leaving it in the pockets of 
people to be privately spent, it is merely com- 
mon sense—not socialism—to spend that dollar 
collectively.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From an address on “The Tax 
Probiem in Relation to the Financing of Public Educa- 
tion,” by Robert Murray Haig, Professor, School of 
Business, Columbia University, before the Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND CIVIC BEAUTY 


ess of modern civilization the time is rapidly opp proaching, if 

ty will be deemed recreant to its duty which is interested only in 
material welfare of its people by safeguarding their 
health and affording them opportunities for practical education. 
offend another’s sense of hearing or smell by the creation of a nuisance, but there is no limit u 
the affronts which may be inflicted upon the sense of sight. It is my belief, however, that the qu 
is not soles te taeat but when, the courts, on this subject, will 


ty- 
n this subject, the sooner will that 
Walter Armstrong, City Attorney, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Concrete Curb Construction in Wayne 
County, Michigan 


Straight Steel Curb Forms Used on Curve of Long Radius 


N Starkweather 

Avenue in the vil- 

lage of Plymouth, 
Mich., extending from 
Main Street to the north- 
erly village limits and 
connecting at the latter 
point with the highway 
to the village of North- 
ville, the County Road 
Commissioners of Wayne 
County installed 5,981 
lineal feet of standard 
combined curb and gut- 
ter. The accompanying 
sketch shows a section of 
this standard combined 
curb and gutter, which is 
24 inches wide at the base, 
and 9 inches thick in the 
horizontal gutter section, 


By Edward N. Hines 


Chairman, Board of County Road Commissioners, Wayne County, Mich. 
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STANDARD COMBINED CURB AND GUTTER USED IN WAYNE 


COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


with a curb section 6 








inches thick and 6 inches 
high. 

The face of the curb 
section has a I-inch bat- 
ter, and the top edge of 
the curb and the edge of 





the gutter are rounded off 
with a 2-inch radius. This 
fin‘'sh on the face of the 
curb and the gutter is 
considered the best form 
of construction as a pro 
tection to automobiles, as 
it undoubtedly will cause 
less damage to tires when 
cars scrape along the curb 
when stopping or start- 
ing. This curb and gut- 
ter section is also easier 


STEEL CURB FORMS IN PLACE, SHOWING FULL cuRVATURE ‘© clean when sweeping 
OBTAINED WITH STRAIGHT FORMS IN WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. the streets. 
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er a hill These forms 
the bought through the Good Roads Sup 
Company, of Detroit, Mich. 
he following table shows the quantit 
f cement, sand and gravel used, the t 


tf the forms, and the cost per lit 


ft r 
i te " 
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A New Source of Income for Small 


Water-Works 


r 
By Howard A. Dill 
Superintendent, Richmond City Water-Works, Richmond, Ind. 
] Watert ompanies could well afford 
( t mal 1 survey to locate properties usi1 
al tilit regard vell water, and then sell the advantages 
; otie r that 1 rt city water to the owners of such properti¢ 
nerally made ter utilit t | Gas and electric companies have demo: 
o Shake asctieet anil: & iditior trations and exhibitions of their products 
es to increase tl mpt ind sell equipment using them. 
nartetine ' eca tet [he advisability and desirability of sell 
{ ing material and fixtures by water comy 
nies to customers at or near cost is a de 
inned batable question. There would be obje 
( nship tions, of course, on the part of dealers and 
5 f proy plumbers, but such a method would ut 
Latols as ith well iter doubtedly encourage the installation of sucl 
Le of ter-mail nt fixtures. The plumbers, I believe, would 
ner rtisit | rsol be benefited, as the installations would b« 
convince mat made by them. 
the desirability of ity [In large cities where city water only is 
tected laboratory test sed, a possible increase in revenues would 
be had n'y 1 faucet, and e by such methods. 
ee ae n unfailing ree In small cities, however, and perhaps it 
i tew cents a some cases in large cities, residences are 
t] nd t { ould be d 1 supplied from cisterns, collecting rain water 
es if an « t were made by tl from the roofs. This requires the add 
s] tomers the mience tional equipment of a hand pump or of a 
idvantages of such equipment pressure or gravity tank and an electri 
Sprinkling use could be increased bv edu motor and pump. By this means, softer 
the consumer to the effect of nd water is obtained for bath, washstand. kitch 
1 | I 1 beautifully Kept en and laundry use. It is from this cl 
q bery ¢ el that additional revenue can be secured. ( 


iced abou I 1st erns aré expensive to construct if of 1 
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to adequately meet the demand Mhey Value of Advertising in Richmond 
trouble from leakage and require tre Richmond, Ind hasa ln ’ 
nt cleaning. The electric motor gets 20,0 The eae ah = i 
of order and depreciates, and there ne, its supply being se ad f 1 * 
the item of pipe installation ind infiltration galleries. natura Flere: 
The Zeolite method of softening water 1 through gravel st ita The ha 
t new, and is used by laundries, hotels the water is 20 to 22. Most o ta a 
irtment houses and steam boilers No dences occuni nw Wat cmecens fie” 
lditional revenue would be derived frot terns, the better class of whicl oa 
ch consumers, as city water would be used or water motors to pump th 
them with or without a softene Electric motors are gradua Nore 
rom residents using cistern water, how the iter otor. thus red , 
r, there is a decided possibility of in imption of city water. Within the pa 
sed receipts. A campaign could be two vear probably twenty new hous 
de demonstrating the advantages of ha installed Zeolite softeners ; 
olite softened water over cistern water these through the efforts of the 
ch as its greater softness, its cleanline 
d its reliability of supply. Advertising is being used. and 
In the case of new residences, it can b« tive customers are being shown re ‘ 
hown that the cost of a Zeolite softener is parative advantages and costs of the 7% 
ttle, if any, more than the equipment for lite and the cistern equipment 7 
stern water. The operating cost of the pany does not recommend a partic r mal 
rmer is nominal, the salt used costing from of softener, but gives the prospect the na 
$5 to $10 a year. There is no depreciation, of the manufacturers or agents 
the time necessary in operating is very he writer installed a softener in De 
all, and the method is simple. There are’ ber, 1921. The water used the first 
several makes of softeners, resulting in for house use and back-washi 
closer competition and reduced cost. ener amounted to 27.500 ' 
\ cistern and filter of 80 barrels capacity salt used was 600 nen sug 
and an electric motor will cost about $250, heen used. the ter companv would ha 
is compared with the same amount for a lost the revenue from the cons impti 
softener to supply a family of four with on en above. 
ith and laundry. For a family of six, a This is an instance of ath 
cistern of 150 barrels, motor, etc., would of revenue. which we believe j canahk 
cost about $350, a softener $335. For a development. 
family of eight or more, two 150-barrel . 
cisterns, motor, etc., would cost about $585, \ 
a softener about $500. peso Be a 
Tar Macadam Pavements in Cambridge, Mass. 
BOUT 40 per cent of all the pa nd light business streets and 
ments in Cambridge, Mass., are of vearly cost of Tarvia B or sir 
the general type called “tar mai us compound and sand, this tv 
adam’’—using about 1% gallons per squat ment gives promise of long life 
yard supplied in two coats, according t Probably Harvard Street. from Prosne 
Lewis M. Hastings, City Engineer, Cam Street to Massachusetts Avenue at O 
bridge, Mass., in the Journal of the Boston Square, 18 a rood an example of thi. { 
Society of Civil Engineers. Ot pave ent as there is in Cambrid Phi 
For new construction using new cracked traffic is a mixture of busi 
stone 4 to 6 inches thick, the average cost rs metimes heavy and 
of this type of paving is about $1.50 per night very swift. Most of this paveme 


square yard. Applied to an old macadam_ was built in 1908, or about 1 
street with 354 to 4 inches of new stone nd | never received anvthir 
rolled into the old stone, the cost is about irf#ee treatment described nove 7 
$1 per square yard. Applied to residential ent per square yard 
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Motor Trucks in the Service of Fir 
and Street Departments 











ENGINE NO. 12, A RECENT ADDITION TO THE SYRACUSE, N. Y., FIRE DEPARTMENT 


This Ahrens-Fox machine, which is to have quarters at the new fire station, has a capacity of 1,300 
alions per minute, and also booster equipment. It runs to the business and high-value districts on the 
rst alarm. Recent tests made in Syracuse show that it is easily able to handle a water-tower with stacks 

and two turrets in operation. It carries four-way and two-way Eastman my sets as part of its regular 

equipment. The engine, equipped with pneumatic tires, was driven overland from Cincinnati to try out 
the new gear drive, which met every test. We are indebted to Charles S. Coombs, Fire Chief, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for this photograph and information 
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AN ATTERBURY 1%-2-TON TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH 1'%-YARD HEIL BODY AND HYDRAULIC 
HOIST, USED BY THE STREET DEPARTMENT OF DUNKIRK, N. Y., FOR GENERAL UTILITY WORK 
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NORTHERN DOUBLE TANK COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE INSTALLED ON A REO 
SPEED WAGON IN THE SERVICE OF THE ARLINGTON, TEXAS, FIRE DEPARTMENT 
This is one of the two outfits which the city of Arlington bought. The second outfit has a Northern 


rotary pump installed on it, and the city is going to put the old hose body and chemical tank on the second 
chassis 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH FOAMITE-CHILDS CHEMICAL FIRE APPA 
RATUS, IN USE BY MOOSIC HOSE COMPANY NO. 1, MOOSIC, PA. 
The borough of Moosic is about two miles long, with a number of long, hard hills and very bad roads 


The fire trucks have negotiated the hills and bad roads successfully many times since purchased. William 
Campbell is President and Thomas F. Paterson Fire Chief of Moosic Hose Company No. 1 
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live Ways 


Suggested by the 


to Promote Safer Traffic 


National Automobile ( hamber of Commerce, New York 
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2. Jail for Reckless Drivers.—There is no room for the 


langer the great mayjorit 














3 naequee Playgrounds.—Children hay 
right t ay. Let certain streets be set aside 
vely r play spaces if existing play 
grounds are not sufficient. 
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5. City Planning.—Most of our city streets were laid out 
e horse-drawn vehicle, and were built in days 
population. Congestion has reached a point 
uulevards and parking spaces are required in 
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How Boy Scouts Are Cooperating with 
~ Fire Departments 


By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive, Bov Scouts of America 


Lk boy and the fire engine have alway r pt irv duty is t { the fire 
en nevitabl acconipaniments, il ij n ng e that Mothe 
turkey and cranberry sauce. Thi ( ( th gasoline whe 
to arrive on the scene simultaneous t] n ighted, and that she does not 
thereafter the boy is forever bobbu tore her oiled dust mop t of its tin con 
it unexpected points, at the hazard o! inet eel! that Dad doesn't throw h 
satety and of the work of the fi ! tche near the waste-basket ind that he 
rtment. n't pile the hot ashes in the wooden ash 
o long ago, some thoughtful px getting a screen for the fireplace, s 
conceived the idea of harnessing th the children won't fall in; and inspectit 
of energy and directing it to a use the electric lights. Safety begins at hom« 
purpose, making the boy an asset i Then, the community. \re the fire 
d of a menace in time of danger. TT) ( es clear of obstacles? Are the ha 
ilt is the Boy Scout Firemen, The Fir n the buildings free from rubbish: 
hip Units—of which every Boy Scout \re the fire extinguishers well placed and 
in the United States may have on idequate? The slim khaki-clad lad wl 
re officially aids to the fire department tactfully calls the landlord’s attention t 
many of our large cities; their servic | hortcomings is a Scout Fireman Thi 
smaller communities where fire-fightir rvey is a regular part of his training 
ilities are limited can hardly be esti How many fires never happened becau 
ited. these boys saw the danger in time! 
Bov Scout Firemen are especially trained Manv i pan‘c never occurred because 
the principles of firemanship and safety Boy Scout prevented it. \ crowded 
hirst Their slogan is 


ight the fire fiend” 
their chief is the chief of 
the city fire department ; 
their purpose, as outlined 
their constitution, is 


o promote the safety of 
fe and property by the 
prevention of fires and ac- 
cidents.”. Many grizzled 
eterans of the fire de- 
partments give courses in 
firemanship to these eager 
ind wide-eyed Boy 
Scouts. The lads pass an 
examination at the end of 
the term, and receive a 
metal badge, a five-pointed 
tar, aS a reward. What 
boy would not attend 
school all summer, if nec- 
essary, for the joy of 











receiving a fireman’s 
badge? ‘“LEARNING BY DOING’’ IS THE SCOUT WAY 
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MANY ACTS OF HEROISM ARE CREDITED TO 
SCOUTS AS FIREMEN 


In a number of cities, Scouts, after a course of in 
struction, are awarded a special firemanship badge. 
Among the 144,268 merit badges sued in 1922, 
9,574 were for firemanship, this subject standing 
third in popularity among the merit badge subjects 








~ 


theater yf smoke: a ¢ fi 
nd i Cl y il il iT es { 
this kind It cau COP it i event 
i panic, just as a few excited persons can 
turn it into a mo The Boy Scouts are 
trained to meet an emergency such as this, 
and thev have faithfully fulfilled their duty 
The Scout Fireman not expected 1 
work behind the fire lines. His task is to 
keep the crowd in order. give first aid if 
necessary, perform police duty, and other- 
wise assist the firemen. But emergencies 
do arise. Here are some of the things every 


Boy Scout who studies the Firemanship 


Merit Badge pamphlet knows 


Che use of hos rolling, joining-up, con- 
necting to hydrant, u f nozzle, et 

The use of escay ladders and chutes, and 
the location of exits in buildings which he 


quents 

How to improvise ropes and net 

What to do in case of panic; the fireman’s 
lift and drag, and how to work in fumes 

The use of fire extinguishers: how to rescue 
rganize 
a bucket brigade, and how to aid th police in 
keeping back crowds 


The Fire Chief of Spokane, Wash., said 
| 


animals ; how to save property ; how to « 
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t winter: “I wish to commend the P 
Scouts for the valuable work they have | 
ormed. The effective work done by th 
energetic and enthusiastic Scout Firen 
been an important factor in reduci: 

the fire hazards and fire losses.” 
\ Scout in Washington, D. ¢ 
aved an old man who was paralyzed fri 
urning to death. \ feeble cry called h 


recen! 


ittention to the, house, and he ran in at 
up to the second floor where the old ma 
lived. The room was full of smoke ai 


licking flames. An overturned oil ste 
told the story. The Scout called a brot! 
Scout who was near. The old man w 


too heavy for them to lift, so they d 
what they could to check the fire. Raci: 
to the kitchen, they secured pans, whi 
y filled with water from the bathroor 
and, crawling on the floor to avoid bei 
overcome by smoke, they fought the flame 


Finally, when the fire was extinguished, t] 


the 


Scouts completed their good turn by reviv 
ing the old man and administering first aid 
One Scout showed presence of mind ri 
cently when he saw flames pouring from 
neighbor’s kitchen, where the oil stove had 
Near-by stood the gaso 
kerosene 


been overturned. 
line and containers _ plainly 
marked. The Scout held his breath and 
dived in. A moment more and he was out 
in the yard, and the danger of an explosio1 

was over, but the fire gathered headway 

\ crowd of people collected, but it wa 

the Scout who had wit enough to run for 
a long ladder, organize a bucket brigad 
and save the property. 

Woodbury, N. Y., Troop 1 had a recent 
example of the necessity for Scout pre 
paredness during work or play. Whil 
fourteen boys were returning from a hike 
they observed smoke coming out of a chim 
ney of a building on a large estate. The 
boys hastened to the house, scaled the roof 
and began to extinguish the blaze, which 
was coming from a defective flue. The 
lire Department arrived promptly, but the 
Scouts had already put out the fire. 

Scout outposts on guard near Cleveland 
one night suddenly saw flames leaping from 
a reservation near-by. When the 200 
Scouts from the camp reached the scene, 
the whole countryside was lighted by the 
conflagration, and the whole seventy acres 
of woods was menaced. The boys tore 


boards from the fence and beat out the 
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They fought hard and 
g the mb 
he portant service that S est 
. 1 fight r torest es p . 
ired meritorious service meda tl - 
the Stat Department 
Pennsylvania to Boy Scout t rye ‘ 
ervice in torest protect . 3 } 
the yeat IQ22 In Berks 
tore fire bi Tat ha ( bec 
VS e eq yped vith compre ( 
ers vo \ ith ix¢ 
| Vi nteer fire watche kee i 
kout at vario 
| 1son ( 
| \ ‘e ( Re ding | 
{ oht 1 pa tic larly t ) 
hire In tl ection there are tl | 
dead che tnut trees in the voods I 
' under the } irk of these. it cree 
top and burns for hours With their 
es protected by wet handkerchi é t 
fought flames h‘gher than th | 
pushed through a wall ot smoke he ( D 
control of the fire with their poles and rk re 
dbag's \fterwards came the important C1 
ean-up duty, stamping out the last spark haractet f its citizens. 
nd embers Scout leaders remained ot t f the haracter of 
guard duty throughout the night that the S 














IN SCORES OF INSTANCES SCOUTS HAVE PROVED THEMSELVES TO BE OF VERY GREAT 
AID NOT ONLY IN PREVENTING BUT ALSO IN PUTTING OUT FOREST FIRES 
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in Public Affairs 


Chamber of Commerce ian 
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“Welcome” Signs That 
ire Different 


New Rocut N \ nique 1 il 
tisti Sig it the « ince to t (itv ot 
the Huguenot re the re t « é ( 
operation which the New Rochelle Cham 


ber of Commerce has had from a progres 





ive nunicipal vovernment ind trol i 
colony tf nati famous t 
{ to ind cart nist 10S ot I n 
nembers of the orga atiol and all of 
whom are proud of their city tory 
its institutions and its natural beauty 

The Chamber of Commerce has been 

wing war on the bill-board blight and 
has an active committee to guard against 
the encroachment it such eve ré ind 
the municipal government has helped by a 
oning ordinance and a build ode that 
prevent the erection of , re bill 
hoards in d ré dential cations 
Nat rally there ( the { | rive yirec 
tors sought the aid of the artists in plan- 
ning what are commonly known as “wel 
come” signs Phe \ di 1 not tn eovet 
anv boastful r hackneved sk gans to eet 
the stranger's eves as he entered the gates 
of the city. 

Phe colony of artists entered into the 


spirit of the idea, and so did Mayor Harry 


Scott, who is serving as chairman of the 
hamber’s committee The result was that 
after two years’ effort, seven of these ap 
proach signs now grace as many main 


arteries of traffic at the territorial limits 
and three more are about to be erected. 
he only expense connected with the un- 
dert aking was that of material—ornamental 
reinforced concrete posts standing 14 feet 


above ground and sunk 4 feet in the 
ground, and all electrically lighted, and 
the steel cut signs themselves. These items 
represent an outlay of approximately 


$5,000, which was cheerfully borne by the 


city. 

As shown in the illustration, Edward 
Penfield’s is a silhouette picturing a stage 
coach with its prancing horses, and as such 


ymbolical of Colonial days. It is ap 
itely placed on the Boston Post Road 
red Dana Marsh's contribution represent 
t Huguenot ship in full sail and color, an 
the sign tells the traveler that the City of 
the Huguenots was founded in 1688. Georg 
[. Tobin’s idea was something also repr« 
entative of the city’s earliest days; his d 
s a silhouette picturing the landii 
the Huguenots. James R. Marsh’s offe: 
ng is a reproduction of the Gate of 
lLaRochelle, showing two sailing vessels of 
the port of LaRochelle, and the color work 
idds greatly to its general effect. 
Remington Schuyler, nephew of Fred 
ick Remington, designed the sign stand 
ng on the Post Road where it was crossed 
the old trail of the Sinoway Indians 
His is “The Indians Returning from th 
Deer Hunt” and is most lifelike in it 
rilliant coloring. Clare Briggs, the car 
“Skin-nay” in 
When a Feller Needs a Friend,” has don 
ne of his characteristic sketches. Th 
traveler learns that when a “feller” needs 
a friend, New Rochelle is the place for him 
Ralph F. 
chelle as 
community. 
The contributions of Coles Phillips and 
Norman Rockwell treat of the Revolutio1 


toonist who immortalizes 


Robertson symbolizes New Ro 
high-class suburban residential 


ary period of New Rochelle’s history. As 
the former’s is to be placed at a spot trod 
hy General Howe with his Hessians on thi 
way to White Plains, Phillips shows the 
British Lord leading his hired Hanoverian 
on the march. Rockwell depicts another 
event in the story of the Revolution. Thes« 
two and that of Lawrence Loeb, who also 
designed the ornate concrete posts, are not 
Loeb’s is modern in 
reatment, and he pictures New Rochelle as 
an ideal suburban residential community 


vet placed in position. 


The wrought-iron and steel work for all 
the signs was done in the shop of James R 
Marsh. 


RALPH MORROW, 


Secretary, New Rochelle Chamber of Commerce. 
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LEFT 


Top—-Silhouette of the landing 
of the Huguenots in New 
Rochelle in 1688, by George 
T. Tobin 


Middle—One of the famous old 
Huguenot sailing ships, by Fred 
Dana Marsh 


Bottom—Group of the early 
redskins returning from the 
hunt, by Remington Schuyler 





CENTER 


Top—tThe artists who designed 
the sign-posts which mark the 
ten main highways leading into 
their home town, New Rochelle 


Middle—At work on the sign- 
posts, in the foundry of James 
R. Marsh, New York City 


Bottom—-Two old-time ships 
and a quaint French church, by 
James R. Marsh 


RIGHT 
Top—‘‘The Place to Come 
New Rochelle—-When a Feller 
Needs a Friend,’’ by Clare 
Briggs 


Middle—A design expressing 
the appeal of ‘‘The Home 
Town,’’ by Ralph F. Robertson 


Bottom—-An old _  stage-coach 
by Edward Penfield 
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GARDNER CHILDREN IN LINE TO SEE THE FILM ‘‘WHY ARE WE CARELESS?’’ 


Safety Film Shown to 3,000 
School Children 


GARDNER, Mass.—The Gardner Cham- 
ber of Commerce, working in conjunction 
ith the local branch of the Safe Roads 


Federation, secured from the Massachusetts 
the educational film, “Why 
” made arrangements to 

ve it exhibited at 


one ‘of the local 

theater ind invited the school children. 
rreat was the response at the first show- 

vhen over 1,200 children witnessed the 

ture, that the committee found it neces- 
to retain the theater for three instead 


wo pertormances. 


g showing of this film, over 
0 children were.impressed with the 
ecessity of being more careful, and the 


livered by 


Boston, who spoke to the youngsters for 


Lewis E. MacBrayne, 


out ten minutes in advance of the picture, 
drove home a very effective manner the 
elementary principles of safety 

The Chamber had tickets printed and dis- 
tributed to the children of the various 


schools, and supplied banners bearing 
suitable wording. These banners were car- 
ed by the children while parading from 
the various schools to the theater 
The expense of the three performances 
negligible, in the opinion of the Board 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
the saving of one life or the prevention 
1 single ‘ident results 
F. L. RODY, 
Manag rdner Chamber of Commerce 


Memorial Elms 


HAMILTON, Ont.—From the city 
f Hamilton easterly to a point 
Niagara Falls Highw 
thousand American elms were plant: 


Provincial 


spring as a Memorial Row to the d 
heroes of Hamilton and vicinity. 

The plans for this memorial wer« 
inally formulated by the Beautifi 
Committee of the Chat’ 
Commerce, with the endorsement 
Board of Directors of the Chamber 
necessary funds were raised by popular 


Hamilton 


scription, and each subscriber was asked 
suggest the name of a soldier to l« 
scribed on a tablet at each end of 


avenue. The cooperation of the Dey 
ment of Public Highways was secured, t! 
planting being supervised by Highway | 
ester H. J. Moore. 

The planting of the first trees in t! 
memorial row was made the occasion of 
appropriate ceremony. 

F. P. HEALEY 


Managing Secretary, Hamilton Chamber of ( 


merce, 





Other items of Chamber of Commerce 
in Public 
under the heading of “Photographic 


Activities Affairs appear 


pages 111 to 115 of this issue. 





Histories of Public Improvements,” on 























Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” le] 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York. 233 Broadway, New York, 
and from other sources 









Prepared by Frank B. Williams { 





Recent Enabling Acts and Ordinances stayed t vrit until applicati 








INTH by month, recent zoning enabling the Zoning Board of the cit and th 
cts and zoning ordinances will be noted Public Works, if necessary No writt 
. es jlumns, together with any tion was filed, and no order enteré 
nd ordinances heretofore omitted ney being allowed to come in on 
to our lists this month, with date day and inform the justice whet! 
f the act or ordinance, are th relief from the Board of Appeals I 
validity of the procedure establis 
t, April 13, 1923 oning law and the ordinance was up 
imendment of enabling act, author — 
Boards of Appeal, July 1, 1923 , 
aT ee ee i On April 17, 1923, Ju 
sdk appease“ April, 1923 M. Fritz of the Circuit Court ordered d 
ig i] ord nance, Sept. 12, 1922 the ans af “4 ** tt cot = juts z ves 7 age 
Kans rdinance passed July 10, 1920 r, eet an rapier see ian RES 
ms, Mass., ordinance, Sept. 16, 1922 ain r of Milw ew ae Swen Os ner 
Ma ovdinmace. Asmet cee mus requiring the Inspector to issue a buil 
\ sdinance, May 17, 1921 permit f rf an additior to a dairy plant situat 
\ rdistemce. fene 18. toe? in a residential district Che l 
N. J., ordinance, May 26, 1922 we Sn a. Sa Ae expel ' 
rk mendment of enabling act for vil es ¥ trcgyereage ~ ' “ety 
( substituting for former law pro- ™ — b CeCe, Te Lowe sump 
ns similar to those of standard en — 
act ee . 
¥. Y., ordinance, Feb. 7, 1923 [he papers of Edward M 
N. } rdinance, Feb., 1923 Present Attitude of Courts t irds 
| ordinance, Jan. 29, 1923 and of Dr. Robert Whitten o1 
the city of St. Petersburg to ing, presented at the last sessior ft 
rdinances has passed the tional Conference on City Planning 
Legislature The law goes into Baltimore, have bee separate 
ffect W n ratihed by the electors of the may be obtained of the Secretar r t 
t referendum has not yet bee erence, at o East 22nd S t, N ! 
uthor g the county of Nassau to ae 
pass ing regulations was enacted by : the recent Connecticut , t \ 
t last New York Legislature. It will be \ct Ut : ng Cert Lies a 
ferred to the voters of the county for Towns” was mentioned in our last is 
proval in 102¢ a ommunities authorized to proceed under tl 
law are the cities of Bridgeport, Norwal 
Recent Zoning Decisions Waterbury and Stamtord, the tow I Stan 
Edward F. Merrey, City Coun tord without the limits of the cit f Star 
1 of Paterson, in a recent case, has success ford, and the towns of | ( d, Greenwk 





maintained the validity of the zoning Enfield and West Hartford nm ways t 








nance of that city An attorney attacking numerous to mention, the act differs radical 
stitutionality of the ordinance applied trom all zoni heretofore « ted 
a rule to show cause why mandamus should — country It purports to author 
t issue for permit to alter a dwelling in a height and area, there being 
lential district into a store. The judge regard to use zoning 
Realtors and Zoning 
The greatest mistake to avoid in zoning is attempting to proceed without th« 


yperation of the organized real estate interests of 


tn 
Another serious mistake is for the organized real estate interests 


personal interests of one or two individual realtors with the broad issue of hat 
tor the best interests of their community. I am glad to say that thus far this has not 
often happened; that, as a rule, in those cities that have been zoned. zoning has } 


the active support of the organized realtors, who have looked at the question in b 


broad, man-fashion and acted solely with regard to conserving the communit 
interests 


wrence Veiller, Lefore the 1923 Convention of the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
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PLAN OF PORTLAND’S WEST SIDI 


Portland Water-Front Development 


\ Plan, Recently Adopted, W hich. Besides Beautifying the Water-Front. Will 
Help Traffic, Eliminate Fire Hazards and 


Improve Sanitary Conditions 


By O. Laurgaard 


City Engineer, Portland, Ore. 


\N regon, occupies a unique the westbound traffic is more evenly d 
tion al ge the large cities of the tributed during the entire day, it appear 





Sta n that the W amett that the great congestion in trafhe take 
ble strean divide place during the afternoon rush hours be 
rt of tl ty that very much th tween 4:30 and 6:30, when about 25 pet 
area, containing abou ent of the day’s traffic crosses the rivet 
t of the population, is on the east on five river bridges in an eastbound dire 

the ( i 3 per cent ot th tion 
th the chief retail and busi rhe principal retail and business distri 
the west sid While has been receding from the river front i 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF PORTION OF WATER-FRONT 
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WATER-FRONT DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
vest rly direction for Many years, so nd structures bet veen ‘+ ‘ 
that the de preciation of the property be he rivet improve health « 
tween the river and Fourth Street has been construction of an _ intercept 
the subject of some concern. The trans- ront Street as an outlet for a 
Willamette River traffic, in traversing thi nitary and storm sewer wh 
district near the river, is interrupted by the the down-town district; and pr lc 
presence of railroad tracks for freight pur- much more convenient and beaut 
poses Ol the east s de, and for interurban front for the down-town 
passenger traffic on the west side. Further- Briefly, the project includes tl 
more, the interurban tracks and public mar ton of the property betwee 
kets obstruct some of the streets affording illy located down-town bridg: 
east and west approaches to the bridges erson Street on the south to (¢ 
To remedy these traffic conditions by 1 the north, a distance of abo 
i effecting grade separation of the railroad the construction of a concret 
| traffic from the fast-moving traffic over long the harbor line to an el 
the bridges and their approaches, a water- feet above low water, and fillii 
| front development project has been pro- wall to the same elevati 
posed by the City Engineer. In addition, of Front Street from 60 feet to 100 fe 
this project will eliminate a serious fire the removal of the interurban tra 
| hazard from the water-front area by the lront, First, Second, Fourth enth 
tearing down of all the old wooden docks ferson and Salmon Streets to that area . 
} 
’ 
A MODEL PREPARED 
BY STUDENTS OF THE BENSON POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
OF PORTLAND, SHOWING THE WATER-FRONT DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN MINIATURE 
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( eet and the sea-wall; the 
nterceptor sewer! for 
d t listrict: and the construc- 
et building and con 
‘ te e! lals By elevat- 
hes over Front Street 
ter the interurban 
nder the bridge ap 
¢ terterence vitl the 
\ ( er aut traf B 
t ges high and wide, the 
t : inder without the 
‘ ¢ dg draw ind the 
traf ee expedited by 
n @ trath separate 
vider 4 anproaches 
The dedi f 25-toot strip tor a 
eve é nade, for creation 
{ tire lengtl f the sea- 
; ent te the lown- 
é t leasing walk o 
I ch il be r hed DY 
{ f t] dex nd under the 
) street 
1 th this project it is 
‘ ted that the bridge approach streets 
V1 e widen is to expedite the traffic 
tior the consolidated interurban 
terminals of the Oregon Electric, Southern 
nd Portland Railway, Light and 
é ympany in that area, together with 
the public markets, would stimulate to a 
extet edestrian traffic in that dis- 
t This, together with the other ad- 
t uch as terminals and boat land- 
the passenger steamers, and day 
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parking for automobiles in the large bu 
be constructed, tend 
rehabilitate to a great extent this area, 

make it available for high-class busin 
In addition, the construction 
sea-wall and interceptor sewer wi 


ings to would 


purposes. 
the 
eliminate the flooding of basements in 1 
lower down-town district during the an: 
flood which takes place in the Willamet 
River due to the back-water in the Colu 
This alone would justify t 
expenditure of several million dollars 
doing away with the removal of goods f1 
the basements during the freshet period 
The total cost of the project, as estimat 


bia River. 


by the City Engineer, is as follows: 


Estimated value of ground area re red 
project .. $4. 
( rete sea-wall and fill 1,68 
I and rail construct 
nsolidate terminal buildir 
Public market building.. 
Re vement ind =i vement 
>treet 
Retaining wall along east 1 : o ' 
»treet 1s 
Interceptor sewer I St 
Incidentals and extras 4 
Bridge approaches and ele\ ys 
Total estimated cost of pr t $11 


rhe 
and endorsed by the City 
mission of the city of 


project has been fully investigate 
Planning Cor 
Portland, as 
by a water-front committee comp sed 
the substantial business men of the city, 
pointed by the Mayor, and by many otl 
After several heari 
City Council passed an ordinance: 
proving the project in general and ado 
ing the plan as official. 


; 
we 


civic organizations. 


the 
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CROSS-SECTION OF PROPOSED 









HARBOR WALL 


AND IMPROVEMENTS AT MADISON 





STREET 











Cemeteries and the City Plan 


By Myron H. West 


American Park Builders, Chicago, Il. 


elation between the city of the 


de id the city of the living has 

ecome an important problem in pres- 

city planning. The improper loca- 

emeteries has in many instances 

ed with this best and most logical 
th of cities 

hile it is true that in some instances 


1eteries have been moved when found to 


( he <« progress, as a general 
1 cemetery once established is about 
ost pe inent example of man’s 
vork. Besides being protected against 


law of eminent domain, on account ol 
attached to them these places 
the dead are practically immune from 
lherefore, from a city plan- 
standpoint, it is of the utmost impor- 


e that, before permitting the establish- 


ent of new cemeteries within or near 
rowing cities, careful judgment should be 
rcised by the city plan commission, in 


y 
r upon suitable locations and in decid- 


™~ “a 

ng upon the manner in which the tracts 
ll be arranged. 

ooking at the problem thus broadly, it 
be seen that the proper location of a 

emetery depends not only upon topography, 

il, drainage, accessibility and natural 

beauty, but more particularly upon the 

direction and character of growth of the 
ty, the tendencies of industries and busi- 

extension, prevailing winds, water- 
and the development and character 

residential district. 

In the city of LaSalle, IIl., 


placed to the leeward of a tract of land 


iCss 
uf 1, 
SupDLY, 
yt ae 
f the 


a cemetery 


ljoining the city which early gave indica- 
its adaptability for industry. Cement 


tion of 


plants were later built there, and on account 
f the gases and smoke, the trees in the 


emetery died, the grass turned brown, and 

blanket of settled the tomb- 
The need has become apparent of 
new and 
resting-place. The present 
location probably never have 
considered had it been studied in conjunc- 
tion with a comprehensive city plan. 


soot over 


stones 
removing the bodies to a more 
atisfactory 


would been 


\ po t Oo! | inc I t Lh igo vas 
once a cemetery, but the site was » ol 
viously needed ror recreat i pu pose 
that the bodies were re ed to othe ca 
tions. This is one of the fe yn 


record in the country of a burial ground 


making way tor a public park twit 
standing this experience, two other ceme 
teries were later established ta short di 
tance to the north in the path of the best 
residential growth, one of them at least be 
ing so located as to seriously obstruct th 
street system of the city 
Obstruction of Traffic Routes 

Perhaps the chief menace of cemet 
to a city lies in this obstruction of mais 
raffic routes Examples of this ma 
seen in New Orleans and especially ( 
cemetery group located in th est 
of Chicago. Because of this obst1 ( 
there are great areas through whicl 
traffic streets are carried ind the obil 


business of the city 1s made to detour i 
constantly increasing volume. Thi 


venience and loss of time reduced to dollars 


ind cents over a period of a generation be 

comes staggering. It is therefore desirable 
that cemeteries be so plac d that they will 
lie between main trunk thoroughfares lead 


ing to the city, and if these thorough far: 
established on 


established | 


have not been 


they should be y the city plan 
before the cemetery site is decided upon 


As a general thing, cemetery are 


be oblong rather than square in shape, and 
should be placed with their long axis lead- 
ing toward the center of the city or in the 
direction of main traffic flow 

Cemeteries should never be placed on land 
which may later be needed for business or 
industrial purposes, nor should they be so 
laced as to interfere with vate! eds of 


' 
i 
lakes or streams, the water of which may 


for domestic purposes 


later be needed 


While it 


seepage 


is an open question whether the 


from cemeteries under ordinary 
] 


conditions is dangerous to human life, the 


prevailing sentiment against such a possible 
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“We found our “ Caterpillar” 
powerful and dependable, and 
have been able to break roads 
through snow faster and better 
than by any other method.” 

E. M. HUNT, Commissioner of 
Public Works, Portland, Maine 


“Over % inches of snow fell here 
during January and with “Cater- 


pillar’ Tractors, believe we have 
better streets than any city our 
size in United States where as 


much or less snow fell.” —The 
Gloversville, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce. 








cATERP 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL 
STOCKTON, CALIF 
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Is Your Town Ready? | 


Hundreds of cities and towns throughout 
the North suffered last winter from snow- 
blockaded streets—traffic, fire-fighting 
equipment and ambulances stalled, business 
losses mounting daily, trolley cars andinter- 
urban bus lines all snowbound, communi- 
cation with outlying sections and nearby 
towns completely cut off. But the “‘Cater- 
pillar’ *-equipped city, town, or public 
utility was prepared. 

The “Caterpillar” has proved its supremacy 
in removing snow and ice from the streets 
and roads. With newtypes of snow-plows, 
our latest 2-Ton, 5-Ton, and 10-Ton models 
meet any emergency. Is your town ready 
for next winter? Prepare now! Use the 
“Caterpillar” for scarifying, grading, main- 
tenance, park work, hauling, and other jobs 
with real cost savings, and keep your streets 
and roads open next winter by the “‘Cater- 
pillar’? method. 


Let us give you interesting figures on snow 
removal and arrange exhibition of our mo- 
tion pictures. 

*There is but one “Caterpiliar’’= Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Eastern Division; 50 Church St., New York 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
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nollution of water used for city pur ‘ 
this an in portant point 
tion. 

Care should be exercised in the 
that new cemeteries do not interfer: t 
iilroad requirements, future belt lines 
classification and distribution yards, freight 
terminals, etc., nor with the logical lo 
tion of interurban lines or extensions to 
surface electric routes. It may be assumed 
that ample locations for cemeteries may be 

ind around all cities without needlessl 
nterfering with these elements whi 

re the city ability to operate nd 

As a general thing, the location of ne 
cemeteries should be in the path of the re 
lential zone, but should be as far as po 
from existing housing With the 
cars for funerals, it has _ be 
possible to locate cemeteries five mil 
nore away from the built-up district 
insures cheaper land and a better op; 
tunity to select desirable sites. WV itl 
idvent of hard roads and with inter 
lines frequently convenient, the cemet 
can thus be placed at considera le di ince 
from the citv and made to interferé 
it but little for many years Eventually 
carry the homes up to the tract and beyor 
it, so that in any event the cemetery 
city-planning problem. 

Even if main thoroughfares are taker 
care of i large tract of land arranged 

long and relatively narrow strip 
found to interfere with local traffi 
may necessitate the obtaining of easement 
through the property, so that at a later dat 
these may be opened as streets or passagt 
ways through the grounds Unles 
provisions are made at the outset, they « 


never be expected to be brought about afte 


the ground has been sold in lots and inter 
ments made 


To Minimize Effect on Property Values 


There is no doubt that, under ordinary 


circumstances, a cemetery has a deprecia 


iowever, the onward march of the city will 








A cemetery, properly laid out and n 


the gravestones and monuments, making 
it comprehensively with well-kept drives 
then be a veritable beauty-spot for the a 
one in the neighborhood. 





should be permissible, after two or three ge 
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The fight a 


CCORDING to the State Street 
Association, a single snow-storm in 
Chicago cost the down town stores 
$20,000,000. 
This figure was arrived at by taking 
the average profit made during the 
week for a number of years. The fig- 


ures for the week of the big snow-storm 
were $20,000,000 below the average. 


There were no increases in the weekly 
averages after the storm. The snow 
caused a loss which was never made up. 
In smaller cities the situation was 
similar. 

The same amount of fire loss caused 
by inadequate fire-fighting methods 
would bring out indignant and effective 
protests; but snow losses are still con- 
sidered unavoidable by many. 
Numerous cities, however, have found 
that fighting snow is very much like 


gainst snow should begin in 





August 
fighting fire—it should begin with the 


snowfall and not wait until the storm 
is over. 


Second, it should have proper equip- 
ment. It should not depend on the 
shovel any more than fire-fighting 
should depend on the bucket line. 


In order to devise effective and eco- 
nomical methods before the battle, and 
to provide for the proper equipment 
before it is needed instead of waiting 
until the damage is done, aggressive 
municipalities, street railways and 
chambers of commerce begin their 
planning and educational work in 
August. 

A Barber-Greene snow-fighting engi- 
neer is always available to present the 
methods and plans of thos2 who have 
made most progress in the fight against 
snow. Send for additional data. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY—Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 4s GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors “" 


ve" Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 
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Salaries of Mavors 


reply to a request from THe A 
AN ( Y, more than a thous 
irnished informatior 


o the amount of their annua ‘ 














‘ ‘ 
| { 
re" i oraing to po 1 je 
ted 11 | following table 1 the 
| the s ( municipalitie¢ ¢ 
subsequent issue 
i i \ 
| I nicipaiities ha ya { nanage i 
salar f the mayor s Oo Vv 
7 
( f course, than it ty of M 
‘ 
\ 2 ‘ 
ng ej vhich the mayor has t | 
rest nsil ity To! the managt | . 
t the cit ilfairs City anager muni 
ties are, therefore, indicated b in ‘ 
terisk in the lists which follow. 
() 1 ¢ 
f no salary whatever is paid to the ( 
yor, a dash appears in place of fig M 
the salary column 
k A ) 
5 ) 1999 P A \\ 4 
{ 1 ) 
ait ( I 18 
( Sal Ml 
‘- ) *Hamy sig? ; 
Bak Or > 000 Harr Va ¢ 5 
( 
ea Nebr 1,80 Haverstra 7 } ( : 
er Dam, W 600 Heler Ark l : 1 
| 1 3) 1,000 He ‘ 
i } € K 0 Tol 
I ev ¥ 0 Kenor ( 10 
Bent ll 600 Kent, O 250 ed 
B kwell, O 600 Kenton, O 1 ) 





I 60 Kirk M ‘ 
( ris, Me 0 i ve 
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( int 10 Lewis P ( 42 
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One of the City of Cleveland's fleet of 
Baker Auto Truck Snow Plows. Mr. 
J. M. Morris, Deputy Commissioner, De 
partment of Public Service for the City 
of Cleveland, writes: 


“I am glad to state that the Baker Plows 
recently purchased from you performed 
very creditably during the several recent 
snow storms here and no loss of time was 
occasioned by the plows being damaged 
by elevations in the streets. 


. 


The Trip Blade enabled us to secure a 
continuous operahon of our plows without 
which we would 
hampered,” 


have been seriously 





Safety 
ping Blades an Ex- 
clusive Baker Feature. 


Patent Trip- 


Blades trip back when meeting ob- 
struction and prevent injury to 
plow or truck. Insist on this pro- 
tection. 


We also make Snow Plows 
for Leading Makes of Tractors 


For Next 
Winter’s 


Snows 





UTO TRUC 
SNOW PLOW 





Prepare by installing the right kind of 
snow moving equipment—the kind that 
has stood the test for years. You can 
buy Snow Insurance cheaply. The many 
exclusive features of Baker Auto Truck 
Snow Plows insure you the right kind of 
protection against snow storms. They fit 
on all standard motor trucks without drill- 
ing holes. 

They are built to “stand the gaff.” Adjustable 
safety tripping blades — scientifically 
curved moldboard — positive lifting device — are 


outstanding features that make the Baker Auto 
Truck Snow Plow supreme. 


shoes 


Leading State Highway Departments, large cities, 
counties, public institutions and large industrial 
plants use Baker Snow Plows. You'll find them 
in every state in the Snow Belt. Write for Com- 
plete Catalog, Now. 


Prepare Now 








THE BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVENUE, 


503 STANFORD 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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| Salaries of School Teachers. Principals and 
Superintendents 


HE Research Division of the National more rapidly than did 
Education Association publishes (in meet them. The percenta; 


l 


. ' . Inco levoted to tl 
its Bulletin No. 2) tables showing, -~weage ele-ageeneteitbeddlanee 
the decade was practical 
summarized form by states, th sala beginning. There v 
) ginning as 
ries paid by the public schools in 964 cities. crease in the school cost 
From these tables the following compila- constituted a greater rel 
3 é : ; Nation, only a fictitiou " 
tion of median salaries in the various popu ss ; 
: : all of which can be a inted 
ation groups has been compiled: erally recognized econom 


*MEDIAN SALARIES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1922-23 PAID IN (CPreciation | Hue 
CITIES WITH A POPULATION O01 — , 
money at ft 


> 500 5.000 10.000 2 000 the 


scl Is it 3) 
to to t to t)wer Y 7? ¥ ’ 
| 5,000 10,000 30,0 100.0 100.0 pu . v 
less pow 
Number of cities reporting... on 325 261 16 102 f tangible < d nd 
Kindergarten teachers .......... $1,193 $1,264 $1,318 $1,462 $1,791 Services in t pe 
Elementary teachers caret mal 1,105 1,200 1,2 1,46 1,876 than the 
Junior high-school teachers...... 1,271 ] 0 1,439 1,665 » 136 in 10 
Senior high-school teachers 1,469 1,5¢ 1,f 1,917 {87 rT} 
School nurses ...... cee o° 1,388 1,4 { 1,395 1,42 
' Supervising elementary principals 1,850 1,9 8 14 12¢ epre t t 
Junior high-school principals 1,594 1,91 0 i8 tior ill p 
Senior high-school principals 062 2 l RIK 4.400 ture | 1 
Superintendents of schools tee 3,082 8,557 $110 Sol 9 ents 1 f 
: . ane : nended fas 
* Median Salaries The best-paid fifty per cent a group of teachers CAPEHAG Pp 
receive salaries equal to or exceeding the “median” salary, and the orest poses went tor t 
aid fifty per cent of a group of teachers receive aries that a equal nan let 
r less than the median salary. A median salary for practical ses hicl ' , 
practically the same as an “average” salary ug 1 _ 
1eSé 


\n important section of the Bulletin is support to the contentior 
devoted to tables and statements in reply ‘™ United State la 


‘ ‘ 
; “ce i oc school costs \ moderate degt f fait 
to the question, “Can the Nation Afford to 4.) og | de onl ‘i 
a99 » . tne emcacyv ¢ ne Ip ie 
Educate Its Children? From the fects ment of social progress would full ‘ 
and figures presented, the indications are school expenditures of 19: 
. e &.% “ wy h sent i. » of 
summarized by the Research Division as It may be desirabl 
. suggests. to close the doors 
follows: ; 
the masses at an ear r ag 
“The cost of the schools during the war should be a_ narrowing f ti 
decade was less than two per cent of the Na \ffered the limited number allow t 
tion’s income and constituted a levy of but in school beyond six or eight 1 
four-tenths of one per cent on the Nation's juestions which school peopk : 


total wealth. During this period school ex in public must face and answer \ 
penditures showed no general tendency to grow f the facts does not aid 
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Champion Snow Plow attached to a Holt Tractor, showing machine working in a 


big snow storm in New York City. 


Ds 








When the storms of winter come and your roads or streets 
are filled with snow, it will be a big satisfaction to be able 
to say: “We're ready to open our highways.” 


Unless you have a sufficient number of Champion Snow 
Plows to quickly free the roads or streets of snow, you will 
be handicapped in your efforts to keep travel moving. 


Towns, Cities, Counties, and States are coming to realize 
that the cost of a considerable number of Plows is insigni- 
ficant alongside the loss occasioned by the tying up of 
trafhc after heavy snow storms. 


The use of Champion Snow Plows is conceded to be the 
only practical method of removing snow from city streets 
and country roads. 


It will pay you to get acquainted with the Champion 
Piow. Complete illustrated catalogue free for the asking. 


BOSTON-MASS- 
NEW YORK -N-Y 


CHICAGO - ILL 
PITTSBURGH-PA The 


PHILADELPHIA: PA. GOoOOoD ROA D s 







ATLANTA - GA: 
PORTLAND-ORE- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“AND 
LOS ANGELES-CAL 











aaa INC. 
2. sing «aa KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


__|MACHINERY C9 
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the hools need reorganizing few 
confession in 1920 of five mi 
three million of whom were nativ: 
it they had had no schooling whateve 
of the many facts that unmi 








( abl l T 
that direction Ar 

realization of such facts, however, does 

gically lead to the conclusi that tl 


Distinctive Methods of Marking Pavements at Approaches to 


Railroad Grade Crossings 


S an additional safeguard for the travel 
A ing public, Commissioner Frederick 
Stuart Gr [ New York State 


rreene of the 





nN | 
sion of Highways has directed t 1 
| listinctive method of marking the pave 
t all approaches to railroad crossings 
te highway 
proa g the tracks from either directiot 


ighway, the automobilist will first be 
fre l y tw white parallel stripe rs 
} ted 1 foot wide, and placed 5 feet apart. , AAAAA 
e stripes will stretch clear across the pave 
1 will be placed 230 feet from the near 
rack. The second guard against careless 
ll be a third warning stripe, als 


vide, painted 125 feet from the nearé 


fter reaching this third stripe, the driver 
t stop, look and listen,” he will be 
one more chance to save himself Phe 
arning signal will be 2 feet 





ill be painted with white and black ( 
similar to the markings on railroad guard 
It will be located 25 feet from the 


track, whi r tl Iriver is not run- ; 
st track, which, if the driver is not run- werHop OF MARKING HIGHWAYS AT RAII 
g beyond the legal rate of speed, will st 


het: ROAD GRADE CROSSINGS, RECOMMENDED BY 
If | 3 ] 8) Stu) ) 8) re cning r Tr y a ? . 

him opportunity to stop before reaching ?HE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION OI 
track, HIGHWAYS 


It is hoped by the Commission that this new 
rning device will serve to reduce the num pe ps f 
| er of grade-crossing accidents during the long } 


Most Crashes Occur on Safest Highways—Foolhardy Driving Chief 


Cause of Road Accidents 


| ECKLESS driving and speeding, not road tl leat 
conditions, are the cause of nine-tenths T euard-t1 





of the accidents on the public highways gns and other safet 
iccording to the Bulletin of the Minnesota sive policy 
State Highway Department. Since the larg- As long peeding 1 reckl 
st number of accidents happen on the best permitted local Is d 
stretches of road, it is evident that dangerous to pol l 
highway conditions are seldom responsible for with increasing traff S 
them. Reports of all accidents on the high ravel lang 
V are received by the Minnesota State is traveling at reasonable speed. } road 
vay Department, and special investiga- in be safe for the drive linded | 
tions are made of the more serious ones glaring headlights, or has fallen asleep at tl 
Safety is a first consideration at all times in wheel facing puts danger the otherwi 
e construction of Minnesota highways, as_ safe road Experience has det trated t 
evidenced by the separation of railroad the big t safety factor is san ureful dr 


ide crossings, the rounding of curves and ing. 
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“Eternal Maintenance is 


the Price of Good Roads” 


YDAY Road Engineers and well informed lay- 

men realize that eternal maintenance is the price 
of good roads. For experience has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that every type of modern road or highway 
requires regular, systematic upkeep if it is to with- 
stand the grinding wear of modern trafhc. 

And every type of improved road can be satisfac- 
torily and economically maintained with Tarvia. 
Hundreds of cities, towns, and rural communities 
throughout the United States and Canada employ 
‘Tarvia maintenance on all their streets and highways. 


Not only is Tarvia preeminent as a road-building 
material, but it is made in special grades that are 
unequalled for reconstructing, repairing and main- 
taining all types of improved roads. ‘Tarvia keeps 
every type of good roads good, at minimum cost and 
with minimum interruption to trafhc. 


Send for “Road Maintenance with Tarvia” 


If you are interested in economical maintenance for the 
roads of your community—send for “Road Maintenance 
with Tarvia.” Address “‘Tarvia Service Department” at 
our nearest branch. 


arvia 
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Patching surface breaks « 
| sturten highway with Tar: 














Surface-treating with Tarvia and pea- 
gravel covering over brick pavement 









































New York C nicage adetphia 
St. Louis Gave and Clactaneel Pittsburgh 
For Road Construction Mineespolie Selt LakeChy Bethickem” Lebence 
Repair and Mai ngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 


Patching macadam 


street with Tarvia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY. Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipes 
Vancouver St. Joha,.N.B. Halifax, N.5 
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A Forecast of the Future Population 
of the New York Region 


By Shelby M. Harrison 


Director, Social Survey, Plan of New York and Its Environs 


OW many people will the New York 
Region have fifty or sixty or a hun- 
dred years hence? Not how many 

should there be, but how many will there 
be, if past trends continue and nothing is 
done to control future growth and distribu- 
tion of populations ? 

hese are questions which have to do 
with the probable future demands of the 
people of this region for land and building 
space; and hence questions intimately re- 
lated to city and regional planning in and 
around New York. Realizing this relation- 
ship, the Committee on Plan of New York 
and Its Environs decided some months ago 
that the question should be looked into. 
The Committee realized also that the prob- 
lem is one which will need to be grappled 
with in one form or another through many 
phases of its planning. Its later studies 
into industrial, economic, housing, and 
other tendencies will undoubtedly cast fur- 
ther light upon population trends for par- 
ticular sections. But in the meantime it 
seemed desirable, and indeed the logical 
beginning point, to see 


come available and have been printed 
detail in a report issued by the New Yor 
Committee.* They have been arrived 
through the use of a mathematical formula 
developed to take account of five major 
facts: 

“First, the area upon which the populati 
grows 1s finite—the area has a definite 


upper limit Second, since population live 
upon limited areas there must be a defini 
upper limit to the number of persons who ca 
live on that area; that is, it is inconceivable tl 
populations on particular areas can increas« 
without limit. Third, there is also a lower limit 
to population, which is zero—population oby 
ously cannot go below that Fourth, eact 
epoch marking an advance in human cultu 
and economy has made it possible for a giv 
area to support more people And fifth, the 


rate of growth during each epoch, in so far a 
it has been observed, varies, being slow at first 
then increasing in rate to a maximum, and the 
decreasing until almost a stationary 
of population is maintained.” 


aggregatt 


The total area which has been chosen for 
* “Predicted Growth of Populatior f New \Y 
and Its Environs,” by Raymond Pearl ar Lowe ] 
Reed Plan of New York and Its Envir 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 





what could be ascer- 
tained for the region as 
a whole. 

In addition to esti- 
mates made by its own 
staff, the Committee 
asked Professors Ray- 
mond Pearl and Lowell 
}. Reed, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who 
had recently developed 
a new method of fore- 
casting population move- 
ments, to study the situ- 
ation in New York and 
indicate what in their 
judgment might be ex- 














pected in the future. 
The figures by Pro- 


MAP OF THE NEW YORK REGION 


fessors Pearl and Reed The total area included for regional planning by the Committee on 
. Plan of New York and Its Environs embraces over 5,500 square miles 
have just recently be- and is part of three states—New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
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TRADE MARK 


DOWNIE 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 








eae, Deep Well Pumps 
are offered for Heavy, Con- 
tinuous Service in Deep Ar- 


tesian Wells. They are built j 
in Double and Single 
Stroke Models and may 
be Steam Driven, Belted, 
Direct Geared to Motor, 
or equipped for any 
other standard form of 
drive. 












Smaller Pumps for 
lighter service. 





Catalog No. 6 on request. 


Downie Centrifugals, single and multi- 
stage, Catalog 801. 











170 Broadway, New York Monadnock Block, Chicago Joplin, Mo. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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gional planning in New York embraces nw. 
er 5,500 square miles and extends into 
w York State, New Jersey, and Cor 
tticut. This was divided by the Com 
ttee into three areas \rea |, on th 

as will be seen on the iccompanying 


ip, consists of New York City and the 
rre densely pe pulated parts ol New ler 
(Hudson County and Newark) adj 
cent to the city \rea III. on the outside 


} 1 


udes the belt of rural and semi-rural 





unties forming the outer boundary of the 


"a 


ew York commuting district: an 


POPULATION CURVES FOR TOTAL AND COM 
the territory in between the two—less poNENT AREAS OF THE NEW YORK REGION 
densely populated than the central portions 


N 


more built up than the rural sectio1 





parate predictions were made for all he fact th 
three of these areas, for the region as a sors Pearl and ke 


— 


vhole, and for New York City alone. Thes¢ thers which have be 


totals, for the years 1920 to 2000, as tound ort tuture Op it o¢ 
Professors Pearl and Reed, are pre- region, constitutes 
' ented in the accompanying table Pre- strongest arguments 
lictions were also made as to certain el prehensive plannit 
ments of the population 
of New York City, among PREDICTED GRO H OF POPULA N ( 
them the foreign-born NVIRONS O 
pt ople, and negroes. Vea , ; a ‘ 
In presenting these cal- ig , 0 ¢ 
culations, Frederick P. 40) +¥>r mee 
Ke ppel, Secretary of the 4 ) Hwy l B78 0 g 
New York Committee, 1970 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
concludes with this perti- — : ~e 
nt observation: 2 . 


A Municipal Gas Plant Helps to Exterminate Mosquitoes 


HAT ere ol, or crude creosote 1 ! 
i fective exterminator of the wriggler f 
which is bred the mosquito, has been det 
onstrated in St. Petersburg, Fla. The 
now using this substance, a by-product 
municipal gas plant, altogether in the 


‘ ; 
f its mosquito control campaign [he g¢ i a 
} plant makes about 30,000 gallons of cre l | N 
nnually, most of it being used for fuel be bbe | 


r 


neath the plant s boilers ! . , P 

Health Director W. E. A. Wyman has tested, , nt St 
crude creosote in spraying ponds and 

litches where water has stood because of poor 

drainage and reports that it means instant death 

to the wrigglers. Not only that, he states, but 


its tar odor lasts, and flies and insects are : e 
' driven away for a considerable period of time Unfr 

after its use 

Since the month of February, when this plat : 

was inaugurated, the mosquito has been aln 

eradicated from St. Petersburg, and it is re t ne 

ported that subsequently there has been not Poe py ¢ 

the slightest indication of dengue fever, caused t, it s i he accepta 
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RUST-RESISTING 


Culverts 


















‘|| —A LONG LIFE AND A 
USEFUL ONE ~ 


i | it tl | To stand up under the attacks of acid 





| soils and corrosive agents, culverts 
i BE WyTTT TRL, | must be made of the most economical rust 

| || -resistant metal. Newport Culverts are 
made of GENUINE OPEN-HEARTH 










F IRON, guaranteed to be 99.875 per cent 
pure iron copper alloy, the best rust-re- 
sistant metal onthe market today for 


culvert service. 
Bente anne Our free booklet on Newport Culverts re- 
| EI cords complete chemical tests of the mat- 
WPT VL! | erials in these half-round and full-circle 
nae types of corrugated culverts. It also con- 
1) Hi | | tains illustrated descriptions of actual 
installations that show accurately and 
| ' forcefully the meaning of 


NEWPORT CULVERT SERVICE 


ated Culvert Co. 


| 542 West Tenth Street 
| Newport , Kentucky 
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Finanees of Detroit’s Municipal Street 
Railways 


Public Business, for June 
30, 1923, the Detroit Bureau of Govern 
publishes a 34-page 
a study of “The finances of the 
ty’s municipal street railway system.” It 
pointed out that the Department of Street 
' twenty departments 
1intained by the city of Detroit, and that 


its bulletin 


mental Research 


rt ; 
rt T 


> j 


Nawways 18 one ot 


of peculiar importance because it af- 


fects intimately and directly the conve- 


ence of so many citizens; because its mis- 
anagement on account of politics or in- 
ompetency would affect the city’s credit 
nd increase the burdens of the taxpayers; 
| because as a large experiment in mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation it is bein 
irefully watched by the citizens of De 
oit and other cities. 
lhe period of city-wide operation of the 
ystem by the municipality, covered by the 
report, is from May 15, 1922, to April 30, 
1923—11'% months. During that period the 
earnings from operation were: 


rev es q $19.067.631 

oO ting expenses including depre 
t 13,368 ,796.72 
$5,698 834.58 


Net perating revenues 
rents, et $634,641.15 


Taxes 
r 1,795,487.07 
menos ! 2 ,238,070.73 
Total taxes, interest and sinking 

fund payments, etc $4,668,198.9 

Exces fter above decuctions $1,030,635.¢ 


The present rate of fare- 5 cents with I 
cent additional for transfer—amounts to an 
average fare of nearly 51% cents. 

In the summary of the report the para 
graphs on rehabilitation and depreciation 


and the conclusions are as follows: 


Rehabilitation 


The properties purchased from the Detroit 
United Railway were in a state of bad repair, 
estimated by the Department of Street Rail- 
ways at from 70 to 75 per cent of way and 
structures of proper condition for operation 
Extensive rehabilitation of way, structures and 
equipment was therefore necessary, and the ex 
penditures for this are included partially in the 
operating costs given above, and partially in 
surplus from revenues This rehabilitation 
will require several years. 


Depreciation 


Che Department of Street 1ilwa 
vided and to date Ss ma il v 
(a) \ sinking tund t ‘ 
| retirement f its b d lebte 
maturity 
(b) A sinking 
pay the purchase l¢ 7 
nited Railway contract 
\t present no depri 
is established, althoug! exp | ¢ prop 
chargeabk to capital have t reed 
maintenance, and indebted: 
estimated amount of d pre t p 
has been retired from earnit 
The Board of Street Rail 
elieves that such reser 
as a means of determinit 1 
values, operating costs, and 
and contemplates the establis 
ciation account in the 
understands that this will be « 
Conclusions 
The following conclu 
the facts set forth by the 
partment of Street Railwa 
to final verification by independ 
ire 
That, under the circur 
progress has been made ds 
nancial problems of tl partm« . 
Railways 
That general city t rne 
harge for interest and s g fund payme 
That the revenues é lepartme 
Street Railways during t past II 
ire in excess of all charg mad tor [x 
tion and maintenance (except depreciat 
ind interest and sinking fund requirem 
That sufficient reserves g set 
a sinking fund to provide for the pa 
interest and to retire all indir 
issued on behalf of the Department of S 
Railways 
That sufficient reser 
meet the nineteen semi ial payn 
$-00,.000 each on. the 1 ( tract 
the Detroit United Railway and to mak 
nal payment of $7,580,000, due 1931 
That reserves based upor eneral and 
experience are being set asic om earning 
meet claims from injuries and damages, t 
and insurance 
That partial rehabilitatior f the 
acquired from the Detroit Railway Compar 
to the extent described in this report, son 
which might fairly be chargeable to cay 
has been effected and paid for out of ear 
To finance from earnings the extensive 
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The MEDAR 


Ocean Wave ; 











With an Undulatinge & 


and 


, Wavelike Motion 


Many years of experience have developed outstanding 
features in all MEDART Playground Apparatus. Take 
for example, the Medart Ocean Wave Headpiece. It is 
built on the universal joint principle, which affords an even 
smooth, undulating and wavelike motion. 


This feature also guarantees unlimited service and satis 
faction and is a wonderful improvement over the usua 
ball-and-socket construction, which develops too large an 
amount of wear and friction. 


} PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


\s a consequence of such refinements built into all MEDART Play- 
| ground Apparatus, MEDART Equipment has been for fifty years 
the first choice of civic officials, physical directors, school boards and 
others entrusted with the purchase of Playground Apparatus. The 
| price is much lower than you would expect for apparatus of thi 








t 
outstanding merit. 











; | Send for Catalog M-6 


Upper set of ball bearings = F : fea 
ah ' dl It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equip- 
ee oe Neo ment. Also contains information on playground plan- 
of from what angle it is ning, based on our long experience in this work. This 


catalog sent free on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 


applied 


Catalog A-3 on request. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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m of rehabilitation necessary to needed It gh expedi 
e, will require several years if uninter mitat 
ted by business depression To complet ial 
program promptly will necessitate either tion be 
ssue of bonds or an increase in rate of fare That ‘ 
it if earnings under existing conditions been establi 1. but 
pplied toward rehabilitation, extensions t Board of Str 
ish satisfactory service must be provided such reserve 
the issue of bonds or by an increase in rat determining 
re | pr 
it the purchase contract for the acquis t establishn 
of the Detroit United Railway line t near futur¢ 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 





EW municipal financing for the first fered wet 
half of this year reached a total of terest rat 114 per cent 
$600,198,478. For the same period he city of Da 
in 1922 the aggregate of municipal bonds cept any of the bids re 
was $734,403,276. The largest monthly 000 4%’s, the Port 
output of this year was in June, when a_ jected bids for $1 { 
total of $160,070,166 bonds were sold, this County, W d 
being the greatest since June, 1922, when n $4.300,00 onds offered 
$169,994,241 bonds were floated. fudson, N. ]J., failed 
Following the avalanche of bond issues for $1.272 { ‘ 
floated in June, there was a marked absence 
of important offerings during July, th mber of ne 
largest being a 4 per cent $5,500,000 June market 
Cleveland School District issue Only toa nsiderabl 
$700,000 of this issue was disposed of out f dealers, it can « 
right, the purchasers taking an option on nv further issues 
the balance until August 1. The states of mmer weel 
Michigan and Minnesota met with a similar f tl ire to find 
reception when they offered $5,000,000 and _ tern 
$3,000,000 4% per cent issues, respectively ” en aed 
When the four bids submitted for the SSUES SOLD 
Michigan bonds were opened, it was found 
that the best offer was for only $2,000,000 
of the issue. The state of Minnesota 
tually sold only $1 000,000 of its $3,000 ,00« ( 
issue, a 50 days’ option being granted the a ur 
purchasers on the remainder. O 
\s the market has run into a period of Ni 
extreme inactivity, dealers are reluctant to - ~ 
underwrite large issues. Many municipal 1,0 Ra 
ities were obliged to reject all bids received on ie Calif 34 
in July, as, in their opinions, the price +e ma ag 
An Economy Which We Cannot Afford 
You can reduce your expenditure on armament is y ! 
and expend it again later, with no great damage in the pr 
otherwise. You are dealing there with the minds and bodies of 
a whole generation. The plain fact is that, so far from not be 
expenditure on education, we cannot afford to d ithout 
insistently taught us by the war and by dai pe it t 
strength and worth, as of national prospe | | 


Manchester (England) Guardian 
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INVALUABLE TO THE WATERWORKS MAN 


KECORDING 
PITOMETER 





Accurate Record of Output 


The increased costs of producing water for domestic 
purposes make conservation measures positively neces 
sary. lhe record of the actual daily and hourly 
supply of water must be obtained if you are to operate 
your plant with the high efficiency which present day 
conditions demand. The Cole Recording Pitometex 
gives you a permanent record ready for use as soon 
as made and for all time. 


Portable---Ready for Use Anywhere 


The Cole Recording Pitometer is portable. It can 
be installed in your pumping station and also be used 
for testing large meters, analyzing the supply of vari- 
ous districts, determining by main trunk line tests 
which of your main meters are overtaxed and which 
are not being used to their full capacity, for locating 
underground losses and for many other useful purposes 
on the distribution system. 


It is the Guardian of the Supply 


The accurate charts which are secured with the Cole 
Recording Pitometer and the fact that it can be used 
in any part of the distribution system, make it a police- 
man which should be in your service. The Cole 
Recorder should be placed in every water-works 
pumping station and on every gravity supply main. 
Send for our illustrated Bulletin No. 10, describing 
this X-Ray for Public Water Systems. 


THE PITOMETERL CO. 


52 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


3] 
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Ordinance Fixing a Schedule of Minimum 
Wages to Be Paid Employees on Public 
Work, Upheld 

he Wisconsin Supreme Court has sus 
ned the validity of an ordinance of the 

of Milwaukee providing for a minimum 
ge scale to be paid by the city and its 
ntractors and subcontractors to employees 
zaged in public work. (Wagner vs. City 
Milwaukee, 192 Northwestern Reporter, 

94.) The chief ground of attack on the 
linance was that it would largely increase 

public work, adding unduly to 


e burdens of the taxpayers. The Court 


The charter provision that work shall be 
to the lowest responsible bidder does not 
in or require that the common council is 
und to have such work done at the lowest 


cost While it is true .. the 


mmon council is but the trustee of the pub 
yet there is necessarily vested in it a wide 
eld of discretion in the carrying out of its 


s, and it, and not the courts, have the 
ver and the corresponding responsibility, of 


rmining the questions of general public pol- 


in matters that affect the community as a 
vhole It has the power of determining as 
the grade or quality of the material that is 
be used in public work, and there is no 


irter provision or rule of law which 
o select the cheaper rather than the 


binds 
higher 


ed valued material for public work, and 
ve cam see no ground for judicial interference 
ith the exercise of the same discretionary 
power by the common council in determining as 
to what shall be the grade as measured by the 
st, as to the labor to be employed, any more 
han as to the cost or price of material 
“The motives which may prompt a legisla 
tive body to act in any particular way within 


‘ 
' 


Ss powers is not within the field of 
rutiny either as to such subordinate 
tive bodies as common councils 

Legislature If the result of 
is claimed by plaintiff, 
municipal 


judicial 
legisla 
or the 
the ordinance be 
an economic mistake, a 
extravagance, and an _ improper 
burden upon the taxpayers, that result can be 
remedied rather by the ballot than by injunc- 


tion 


The ordinance involved was adopted by 
the Milwaukee Council after the Supreme 





( ourt had decided 188 Nortl 
porter, 487) that an ordinances 
minimum Wa ft scale with ( 


scaies Of wages in private empl 


invalid as virtually delegating 

unions the fixing of wage scales 

work. The new ordinance avoid 

jection | spec fically fixin Lo 
irious classes of work 


1.1 
ror taborers to SI 


hour 
for bricklay ers, 


There Can Be No Civil Right of Action in 
Favor of a Municipality for Libel or 
Slander 
The constitutional guaranty 


of speech and liberty « 


broad that not even mali 


tacks upon a municipal government 
ministered, will support an actior 
der or libel to redress pecul iry 
tained by the munic palit 
of public utilities, award tracts, « 
The attacks may constitut crimit 
tempt to overthrow the government 
force or unlawful meat nd tl 
subiect the guilty one t prosecut 
but they are immune fror 1 liabilit 
the municipality. Thi 
the decision of the IIlir > 
n the late case of City 
Tribune Co., 139 Northeastern Report 
so 
The city sued defendant les tl 
publication in defendant’s newspaper 
ticles in which it was false 
ciously charged that the a 
reduced the cit ( | 
leaded that the r d t 
citv 1 the ile t if ] 
ropert 1 awarding 
talling 1 aggregate > M 
The defendant dem ed 
ciency of the city’s t] 
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LIGHT!_\G STANDARDS 





Business District Lighting in Park Ridge, Ill., 
Fully described in “Hollowspun Standard” No. 6 


N many installations such as that shown above, the require- 
I ment that the standards be ornamental by day as well 
as night and harmonize with the surroundings, is sec- 
ond in importance only to the attainment of the highest 
rvi possible lighting efficiency. 












The Commercial Association of Park Ridge, a suburban com- 
munity near Chicago, gave careful study to the selection of the 
component parts in its new lighting system. The “ornamental” 
requirement led them irresistibly to the Massey Hollowspun 
design. The installation has attracted much favorable com- 
ment and the local people are enthusiastic over the improve- 
ment. 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Peoples Gas Building Chicago 
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ire { 
1 the demurrer, and the Suprem« 
med the judgment entered in d 
s Tavor 
Supreme \ t trac¢ the t 
trugelk { freedo1 of ‘ 
the begir igs OT me Da 
: , 
the " icensing of the é 
( lor the pre It I 
Od) aad 
| 4 a Lily 
O Tt great enor! t 
( the state ot t 
veneration, esteel I ( 
r¢ ‘ It Was cf ~ le re c 
{ defame or indecoro 
ite that economy, order and 
thing vhich make up the get 
st oft go nment of the count 
R82 other law writer, aft 
( I me reflected a chang‘ in tl 
tating that “nothing short of d 
itement to disorder and violenc: 
tious libel 
transient existence of the S¢ 
I7SO passe by our ( ongress 18 mie 
l vith i reterence to cases vhe 
citrant yrits were thrown int 
xpression of opinions contrary to tl 
tained by the administration in pow 
n ist hand, the Court say 
e fundamental right of freedom of spe 
ved in this litigation, and not me 
ht of liberty of the pre If tl act 
€ maintained against a newspaper, it 
naintained igainst every private cit 
ventures t iticize the ministers w 
yoraril ting the affair f | 
t. Where person by speecl \ 
me t} F t yvernment, he n 
| ill other uttera 
inst tl ernment 1 
ler ibs tel f ileged 
Whil ? cert lin ited purp 
| that a municipality owns and 
t | ihli tilitte m a 4 ipa ty 
t rp tu and not in the exer 
YOW ( ] cal ereignty vet be 
ropriet ts does not los 
mental characte Its property is P 
t to « tior r to federal taxati 
t city subject to garnishment fin Illi 
its so-called private property may 


from it by the stat 


the more so-called priv 


permit their gov: 
the more important 
icize the administrati 


An Ordinance Permitting Arbitrary 


a Business License Is Void 


Refu 
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ARTISTIC 
EFFICIENT 
PERMANENT 


King Standards with G. E. 
Novalux units meet these require- 


ments of ornamental street lighting. 





Ask us for new information. 


KING MANUFACTURING CO. 
230 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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_ Hints, Helps and Happenings 

















Playground Assistance for 900 Prizes for Traffic Safety Studies 
Small Communities by School Children and Teachers 

















Harmot Foundation thy . \ hundred pr totali ¢ 
. P ee ‘ a es f bas f — ‘ 
| s toward t | . P 
t I laces I } i 
I ( indatir y \ 
| te in Ives | 
1 ‘ ‘ } } 
| = l 
p ible of f 
+h pti 
exp I rt lea 
tt te t4p cent p i 1 b4 
smn ‘ en} Found 
‘ $5 ony ‘ 
, 
] ( st i 
high 
| 1! t meet a vital d 
all o ‘ whes | ned Dinas -_— xs > 
places yns where this 1 Pasadena Approves City Plan and 
1 t on account of local . a 
' -adlera Votes Bonds for Civic Center 
time \ ] ‘ \ f ‘ f 
1 othe | ed 1 RB det ¢ [ 
¢ ta | ] r pl t 
. tes oft ad 1 | ‘ d ‘ ; 
non ¢« t ’ | nl } | 
pl 
r . ¢ ( | 9 n 
t ( 
In those communities where a program f 7 Of vot ¢ ; 
( ru 1 1 T nd i 1 inent ) r t f 
te cs he ra ipate i hut wh SOT ; 
i led to make t progra I 
t } und tion “4 t ring to 1? i 
rect contribution, up tft 
5 mM ce of the yur< [ ag k oe ~ ic 
ce af ¢ land. t ’ ; 
im ( 
uM) 
| puryx r tl 
) f Playgrounds 
. 1 Foundat 
¢ that nermanent 
' 
laces ire estal hed 
t S towns ‘ I 
n { wh has t 
lready been made. 7 
the he tt¢ “d it | ™ 1 
tin ; ( mun ‘ ] 
ird ma h pr ( 
Further information may 
secured dirt tly from th 
ivision of Playgrounds of 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Pa Press Syndicate Photo 


iu Street, New York, TYPE OF PROPOSED CITY HALL, PASADENA CIVIC CENTER 
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Lets¥P Si oWeck Agua 7 


“We abandoned it when we started to take power from the new transmission 
line. We could scrap the plant—tt has been wiped off the books through 
depreciation—but it will make steam as efficiently as ever.” 


“We'll put down some underground mains and sell the steam for heating 
nearby buildings.” 


During the past 46 years this company has designed or installed more than 
400 community heating systems. We are now constructing additional steam 
mains in Grand Rapids, Lockport, Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids, St. Louis, 
Bristol, Scranton, St. Joseph, Mo., Erie and Salt Lake City, which shows 


conclusively that the sale of steam is profitable. 


Have you an unused steam plant or a quantity of surplus 
steam? If so, write us for information about costs and profits 
of community heating systems; ask for Bulletin 20-AC. 


AMERICAN |)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
N RTH | TONAWANDA. NY. 
Offices: 
Philadelphia St. Paul Seattle 


-ADSCO HEATING 
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,uditoriur Growing Sentiment 
at : Pars Companies and Traveling 
] d | 
| Anniversary of the Constitution to Be 


Commemorated September 17 
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A CARTOON 


WHICH 
GET A 


HELPED 
ZONING 


PROVIDENCE 
LAW 


To 


School Dental Clinic at 
frondhjem, Norway 


T 


Better Films Matinees for Children 


U morning - 
mort | ture 
hild: > of 
1 ¢ the ‘ ter 
} t t ‘ 
local ¢ mmi 
e te ted t i ry S 
‘ theat ee led 
w picture | | 
Ww I 
particular occasiot [The |} 
(ommittees é part in t r t 
es sé that tl uingsters 
ipervised, and n ire that th 
pher« of tl entertainment is wl ( 
niss charg tf ten cents is usual! 


Against Carnival 


Street Fairs 
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“PROFITABLE” 


“I consider the Best TRACTOR to be the cheapest and 
most profitable piece of machinery I have ever owned for 
use in highway contracting,” writes a contractor * in 
Ohio who uses his Best “Thirty” for pulling a 
grader, scarifier and plows, removing stumps,moving 
buildings and running centrifugal pump. 


(*Name on request) 


Write for a list of owners and watch Best TRACTORS work 
on jobs similar to your own. Ask for the 1923 catalog 
which describes both the “Sixty” and the “‘ Thirty.” 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 

Sales Branches 

Distributing Warehouse 30 Church St. 


820 N. Second St., New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. 


127 Montgomery St 
San Francisco, Calif. 





BEST TRACTORS 


67-823 
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ating that dental treatment \ Reward Fund for the Apprehension 
d, examination and treatment the . 
val a oe “4 was oblie sia of Murderers of Police Officers 
t tal Dp pulati I o! I ( ndh 1 t I I St 
<< 200, There were 7,326 childret 
f 8 and in the publi he 
ldr f thi ume age-g1 
The report states that all of 
pm red at the clinic; o& 
for treatment ly 2 per ¢ g 
I te treatment 
Progress of the Plan of New York 
and Its Environs 
VERIC A YELANO, wl 
lected t take the place t ft 
( rl D. Norton as Cha f 
Rey , n the P of New Yor tat ¢ 
announces that on October 1 
pt vill enter upon a new stage ry] 
ts rk has been primarily the collecting ript hould 
t 1 as a foundation for a pla 
sufficient material will be in har t l 
mit the emphasis to be laid more and mor t 
ctual planning. Special report 
t time from a group of econor 
tudying the ten major industries of N / 
k City; from members of the staff of t that 
ell Sage Foundation who have been study- more tl 
housing throughout the region, and parks i! year 
1 playgrounds in congested districts: from 


1? f r y ) ahi wh ' N. . 7 7 : 
roup of regiot al planners who hav Salaries of Superintendents of 
the territory within a radius of about +s . . 
teege he N Y - < . . Municipal Lighting Plants 
miles from ew ork; trom spe { : ‘ ee 


the law of city planning, on the legal aspects A MUNICH ; 
the water-front and other problems of 1 elect oa 
| planning; and from a number of a1 I 
t vhe ire now engaged upon a tudy I ‘ , : 
problems on Manhattan Island ration of 1% mt 
When, therefore, Frederick P. Keppel, now t t 
I is Executive Secretary of the ( mit | i n 
eott on October 1 to become Pre i \ 
the Carnegie Corporation, the general - ler 
ponsibility for directing and administ lant I t 
the studies and operations to be carried 
e placed upon the shoulders of a profé 
ty planner, Thomas Adams, who will 
eneral Director of Plans and Survey 
Mr. Adams has been acting since ] y 
Chairman of the Advisory Planning ( 








le has had extended experience in city 1 The Chicken Problem in Iowa Towns 
both in this country and in Canad nd ey ‘ es 
England, and is in charge of the thesosb-dahal “e 
this subject in the Massachusetts Institut: tht pi : ru 
Technology The other members of tl I be n t 
staff will continue in charge of their sp: | : ving 
elds as follows t best to do with 1 
Nelson P. Lewis, formerly Chief Engineer Munictpa O 
f the Board of Estimate and Apportionment It of 1 t t 
to direct the physical and topographic studies - 
Shelby M Harrison of the Russell Sage iT 1 prol it 
‘foundation, the social studies: Edward M lar If eset 
Bassett of the Zoning Committee, tl legal Sixt t 
tudies: and Professors McCrea and Hai f lit that pr 
Columbia University, the economic and indus f chicker t any t 
trial studies Flavel Shurtleff will act ~ ember £ 4} waite + 
tary of the Committee and asa x int of , f | Teasers 
t with the many groups et p t 
ger ger 


cal problems 
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concrete wie DOWFLAKE 


The Best Known Method 
of Curing Concrete— 
Eliminates  Sprinkling 


The experiments of State 
Highway Departments 
have brought to light a 
mass of new records of 
methods and results. 
Bureau of Standards tests 
now show us much that 
all road builders should 
know to keep up with 
modern methods. 


Send for Book 


Our new book—HOW TO 
CURE CONCRETE—is full 
of meat for the man who 
would become familiar with 
the proper handling of this 
curing method. Write for 
this book. 
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CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


DOWFLAKE has become classed as a 


necessity in concrete curing operations. 


DOWFLAKE is coming into general use 
even where water and soil are easily 
available for ponding operations. 


And it’s better. too. 


Just sprinkle DOWFLAKE on the con- 
crete. It doesn’t dry out as ponding op- 
erations do. It doesn’t have to be watered 
every little while. The inspector knows 
the top is always wet. This chemical 
draws and absorbs the needed moisture 

keeps it in intimate contact with the con- 
crete and holds the moisture there more 
uniformly. It hastens the cure—gives a 
more uniform cure at such a low cost no 
road builder can afford to do without ‘it. 


Remember—no sprinkling—just a sim- 
ple. easy treatment with lower cost and a 
quicker, better job. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICH., U.S. A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 90 West Street, New York City 














aves More than half the time and Labor of pondin 
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a Financial Possibilities of the 
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Awards to Cities for Progressive t mmitt | Municipal 
Community Health Service 


O stimulate a spirit of generous rivalry be n W ingtor ill at all tis be at 
/ tween communities in the attainment and D l of t members of tl { 
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Trinidad in Evansville, Ind., First Avenue, looking 
north from Pennsylvania St., paved with Trinidad Lake 
}—20 years ago—and still in splendid 
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Standard for world highways 


That's the position won and now held by Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—the ages-old, ages-seasoned paving material— through its 
remarkable record of service under every condition of traffic 
and climate. 


No other type of paving even approaches it in long-lasting, low- 
cost service. Nor in attractiveness, ease of cleaning, ease of repair 
nd freedom from noise. 


Thousands of square yards of Trinidad pavements—in many 
parts of the world—are from 30 to 40 years old and still in splendid 


condition. What other bituminous material can even approach this 
record? 


Write at once for “service records” of this wonderful material. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City 
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Is YOUR CITY PLANNING 








MUNICIPAL MOVIES? 


If so. it will pay you 
to inquire into the merits 
of the 





Projector 
“The world’s finest motion picture machine” 


THE BEST THEATRES EVERYWHERE 
ARE SIMPLEX EQUIPPED 














GO TO YOUR NEAREST THEATRE AND 
SEE THE SIMPLEX IN OPERATION 


Then write us for catalog “D” 

















THEPRECISION MACHINE (©. [NC. |- 


317 East 34th: St--- New York 
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The Improved Equitable Asphalt Heater Softens 1500 Square Yards a Day 


Proper bonding of old and new asphalt is made possible by this fool proof machine which does not 
require hot water to operate. The heating hood slides on the ground saving time and heat. The machine 


heats 45 square feet of pavement in | to 2 minutes and moves quickly ahead. Send for our new prices 
and specifications. 


THE EQUITABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE COMPANY 
1901 Campbell Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Get greater economy 
from your delivery | 
units. Federaltrucks | 
will definitely give _ 

you more truck miles 
forless money because | 
of their modern design. 


at In Municipal Work | 


Federals certainly do 
| excellent work. Many | 
cities, like Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., use them 
in all departments of 
delivery work. This 
one is a Federal Fast 
Express. 








FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY | 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Re-Constructing a Gravel 


Boulevard with Kyrock 


Fall Creek Boulevard, Indianapolis, is 
subject to exceptionally heavy traffic. In 
spite of repeated surface treatments, the 
roadway was rough and unpleasant to 
travel a great part of the year 


Excessive maintenance led the city to 
surface the drive with Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt. The old gravel roadway was 
scarified and shaped. Two inches of com- 
pacted lime stone was laid as an anchor- 
age for the rock asphalt surface. The 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt was laid cold 
and, after rolling, gave a smooth sheet 
asphalt surface. 


Many miles of old highways and streets 
may be salvaged and converted into high 
type, long life pavements, by using 
Kyrock. When the old roadway can be 


shaped and used as a base, it often means 
a saving of fifty per cent over new con- 
struction. Such a foundation has the ad- 
vantage of being thoroughly compacted 
and tested. 


Kyrock comes ready to lay cold on any 
base adequate to carry the traffic. No 
binder course, no hot mix plant, no 
asphalt experts are required. Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt, Kyrock brand, is always 
uniform, and is not susceptible to injury 
from storage or handling in the open. 
Kyrock insures uniformly successful 
pavements. 


Our engineering department has prepared 
typical specifications for all standard types 
of construction and reconstruction. Write 
for booklet D-4. 


KENTUCKY ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


Incorporated 


712-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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I") j It’s a Solvay Road. 










Solvay is 
easily har 
and appl 
the road {) 
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work 


 Here’s a Road With 
Firm Elastic Surface 


Wherever you find a durable, dustless 
road with a firm, elastic surface, it is most likely 
1 which has been treated with 


smooth, 


to be a_roz id 


SOLVAY 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
“The Natural Dust Layer” 


Solvay Calcium Chloride owing to its lack of objectionable 


features such as odor, tracking, discolorization, etc., is particularly 
adapted for use on roads where there is considerable pedestrian 


traffic. 

This clean chemical salt is the ideal dust layer, surface binder 
and weed killer. It will not stain clothing; neither will it affect 
rubber or the varnish of the automobiles or wagons using the road. 

Fifty convenient distributing points permit prompt delivery 
with minimum transportation charges. 


The new Solvay Road Booklet will be sent free on request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., Dept. J, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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One of the most notable 


achievements of the Harley- 
Davidson, is the remarkably 


low cost of up-keep, tdgether FTER using Harley-Davidsons for 
with the high degree of/service seven years, ho Mia. ae 
Very" Police Department ought to know 





CL/MA FY p— | what's what in police motorcycles. Over 


“Wotet Sergeant. 1200 cities and towns, of all sizes, use 
owns _\ Harley-Davidsons for police service 
— Quick pursuit of law breakers, speeders 


and reck'ess diivers is only one use. Many cities find that one motorcycle 
mounted officer can do the work of several unmounted men. 








Durable, dependable, speedy, economical—these are the big reasons why the 
| I - \ 


Harley-Davidson leads in the police field. Its freedom from repairs and its 


low upkeep cost will amaze you (50 miles for a dollar—gas, oil, tires and 
all—is the Harley-Davidson’s average). 


Get the facts for YOUR city! Write today for special litera- 


ture on Police Motorcycles. No obligation to you, of course. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


DEPT. M MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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General Motors Trucks 


The marked increase of GMC Trucks in the service of mu- 
nicipal, county and state governments speaks fully for the 


way in which these trucks serve all public hauling needs. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


DEALERS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN MOST COMMUNITIES 
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TrucKranE 


- HE next best thing, to actual ¢ xperience Furnished in Rolls or Sheets 
using the Truckrane, is to get our new Bulle 

tin and see what remarkable work others are FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

doing with it. 


From the following stocks: 


[ruckrane is a regular Byers crane for mounting PITTSBURGH NEW _ YORK CHICAGO 


on a 5-ton motor truck chassis It combines the oo a a 

“% . : , Offices 
capacity of a small industrial crane with the Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detr 
traveling speed of a motor truck. Operated by St. Louis San Francisco San Antonio Di 
its own 35-H.P. gasoline motor. Send for the Phone, wire or write us about your 


requirements. 
NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC CO. 

(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
708 Union Arcade. Pittsburgh. 


Bulletin and get the whole story. 


THE BYERS MACHINE CO. 


165 SYCAMORE ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 
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